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GRAY-O'REILLY 


ands before the clock 


WOMAN is known by the hands she keeps. To the well 
A groomed woman immaculate hands are as impor- 
tant as a clear complexion and 2 smart coiffure. 

After Good Housekeeping Bureau has tested hand 
lotions for purity and quality the tests are continued in 
our Beauty Clinic. Here the lotion is applied to the hands 
of groups of women and checked daily. 

To be approved the lotion must accomplish the soften- 


ing effect for which it is purchased—it cannot be annoy- 
ingly sticky—it must dry quickly. 

Drying time is measured by a stop watch. With hand 
lotions, as with all other products, no guess work is 
employed to determine their fitness. 

Women are satisfied with the products advertised in 
Good Housekeeping because these products must first 
satisfy us. 


Good Housekeeping 


[EVERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE} 
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Is Your Name Here 


ELOW, with 124 new additions, is a list of surnames of some of the most distinguished American families. Our 
research staff, over a period of years, has completed preparation of manuscripts dealing with the history of 
each of these families. If your name is listed, you should have a copy of your manuscript. You will find it not 


NEWS-WEEK 


only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction to yourself and your kin. 










































































































































































. emi) Each manuscript isa GENEALOGICAL Coie Houston 
vs and HISTORICAL sketch of the family Gon’ ag 
Good (e) H ) 
from earliest times, showing its origin and Goodman Howland 
growth, its place among the gentry in Great Goodwin Hebbard 
. . - . . n uv 
Britain or on the Continent, its part in the Gorham Hudson 
. . ughes 
founding and development of America, and Gough Hulbert 
“its achievements in this country. The deri- Grace 
vation of the name itself is traced; family traits and character- Granger sremagheew (a) 
istics are brought out; and genealogical data are set forth. Each Gf“crey Hunter 
history is a separate and distinct work painstakingly compiled  Gretnwood — 
from the most authentic sources. Bound as it isin an attractive €, °°" Wurth 
7 ° Gre; i 
cover, the manuscript may be filed among your family records Grifin Hutch (a) eon 
. ; t 
or other important documents. It should serve as background — Griee<s) Hyde 
. . . . . . rime: 
material for your immediate family history and as a basis for Grinnelt Sensis 
° . riswo 
the genealogy of future generations. Free, with each order, Grosse) ings 
ill also be f “The R £C f Arms” Grovets) = jngra(hadm 
WIli also sent a copyo e€ Komance or Oats 0 rms pate be Irvin (e) 
—an. illustrated booklet of special value to those interested Guest Jack (s) 
in this fascinating subject. Guthrie Sotcteus 
4 S Bind s : > Gwynn—Gwinn 32mes 
[he following is our latest revised list. The coupon, with Hacker Jarvis 
. . . - joc. > foe 
$2.00 (no other charge), will bring you your manuscript by Hasiey Jefiries 
. - . . +e ager enkin 
return mail. Satisfaction is assured by our- unconditional Haggard Jennings 
° anes ewe: 
money-back guaranty. Any two manuscripts may be had for Ha Jewett 
4 Haley John (s) 
$3.75; any three for $5.00. Send for yours today. MEDIA Ha". jobncon 
RESEARCH BUREAU, Dept. 512, 1110 F St., Washington, D.C. Hallowe! — 
Halste(a)d Joyce 
Abbott Beauchamp Britton Clement (s) Dent Fell Hamilton udd 
Abel (1) Beal (e) —Beall Brittain Clemens De:by Fenn Hamlin Julian 
Abernathy Bean Brock Clem(m)ons | Devoe Fenton mmo" Kane—Kain te) 
Abernethy Bear Brooks Cleveland Dewey Formasen ampton Kearne 
Abraham (s) Beardsley h Chine DeWitt re Hancock Seotior 
Abram (s) Beaton Broughton Charen DeWolf (e) Berrie—Farria Hand axed 
Ackley Beatty—Beattie Bro(u) wer Close Dexter Field Han (d)ley Keen (e) 
Adair Beck Brown (e) Coat (e)s Dick (e) Finch Hank(e)s ant 
Adam (s) Becker Browning Dickens Fin (d) ley Hanson ith 
Adkins Beckwith Brownlee Cochran (e) Dickey Fin (d) lay Hardin—Harden Keller—Kellar 
Agnew Beebe Cody Dickinson Finney Hardi Kell (e)y 
Aiken (s) Beecher Bruce Coe Diehl Fish Hardwick Kellogg 
Ainsworth Beer (s) Brush Coffey—Coffee Dill Fisher Hardy—Hardie Kemp 
Alden Beicher Bryan (t) n Dinsmore Fisk (e) Haring Kendall 
Alderson Belden Buchanan Co (1) burn Dixon—Dickson Fitzgerald Harmon Kendrick 
Alexander Buck Colby Doan (e 2 i k Harman Kennard 
Alferd Bellam: Buckingham Col Dodd Harper Kennedy 
Bellinger uel (1 Col (e) man Dodge Fionim)ing Harrington Renner 
yak ae lows. Collier Dodson Fletcher Harris Kenn(e)y 
Allison Benedict nce Collins Doggett Flint Harrison Kent 
Alston Benjamia Bunker Colt Dole Flood Hart Kern (s) 
Alvord Benn an Colvin Donaldson Flournoy Hartley Kerr 
Ambler Bennett Bunnell Compton Donovan Flower (s) Hartwell Ketcham 
Ambrose Benson—Bensen __ Bonnell Conant Dorr—Dore Floyd Harvey Ketchum 
Ames Bent Bunting Conklin (g) Dotson ell Flinn Harwood Key (¢)s 
Anderson Bentley Burchard Conley Doty Foley Haskell Kidder 
Andrews Benton Burgess Connelly Do(ur)herty. _Follet (t) Haskins Killam 
Angel (1) Bergen—Bergin Burlingame Connolly Doughty Folsom Hastings Kimball 
Anthony Bernard Burnett Connor—Conner Douglas (s) Foote Hatfield Kimble 
Appleby Berry Burnham Conrad Forbes Hathaway King 
Appleton Bertram Burns Conway Dowd-——Doud Ford Hawkins 
Armitage Bertrand art Cook (e) Down (e)s For (e)man Hawk (s) Kingsbury 
Armstrong Betts Burrell—Burrill (oie Downing Forrest Hawley Sieney 
Arndt Bevan (s) Burroughs Co(o) mbs Doyle Forsyth (e) Hayden Kirby —Kerby 
Arnold Beverlie)y Burrows Gsaned Drake Fort (e) Hayes —Hay (s) Kir 
Arthur Beyer Surton Cooper Draper Foster Haynes a 
Ashby Bickford Surwell Corbett Drummond Fowler Hayward Kirkland 
Aste) Biddle ~4 Cordell Drury—Drewry Fox Haywood Kirkpatrick 
Ashley id well 3ushnell = Dryden Francis Heyw Kline 
Ashton Billings tler Cortedy DuBoi Frank (e) — Fenapp 
Aston Bingham utter field Dudley Franklin ealle)y Knight 
Atchison Bishop Sutton Courtney Duke (s) Fraz(i) Ca Heard Knott 
Atherton Bixby Sutt (s) Cousins Duncan Frase eat Knowles 
Atkins Black Byer (s) Covert Dunham Fred (e) rick * Hedge(s) Knowlton 
Atkinson lackburn yrum—Byram Cowden Dunlap— Dunlop Freeman ‘elm aon 
Atwater Y Cowell Dunn (e) French ender my Kolb 
Atwell 1 HN Cable Cowles Durfee Fritz—Fritts mere Kuhn (s) 
Atwood Slain (e) Cade Cox Dutto: Tost Henry yle 
Austin Blair Cady Craig Duval (1) Fuller Herbert 
Avery Blake Cahill Crane—Crain e Fulton Herman Ladd 
Axtell Cain (e) Crawford Dyer H —— Lacy—Lacey 
Ayers—Ayres Bilak(e)ley Cald Crenshaw G er(r)ing fone 
Babbitt akesl Calhoun Crew (s) —— Galbraith Her(rien Lambert 
Ba - Blikey Callahan Crocker Eastman Galbreath a a “ 
Bacon hard Callender Crockett zaton ~~ A i mont 
Badger ae Calvert Cromwell 1 ~~ Fe Galloway Hewitt—Hewett Tancnster 
Sahoo + wt — ouy Edmonds | Gallup Gallop H Hberd LenBe—Lantee 
Baird Blood Camp (e) Crossman — ae Gard G) )ner ickm Langdon 
Baker Blossom Canfield : Eso » Garfe icks Lane 
Balch BI(o) unt Cannon Croue Gorlend iggins Langford 
Balcom Blue Cardwell Crow te) Garner Hill Latham 
Baldwin ly (e)—Bligh Car(e)y Crowder Garrett Hi Lathrop 
Ball Boardman Carlisle Crowell _— Hin (¢) kley Lothrop 
Ballard Carne(s) Crozier Ellsworth Gary ind (s) Latimer 
Ballinger 3olton Crump cae tes Hine(s) Law 
Ballenger Bond Carpenter Culbertson elmore Ga(u)it inkle Lawrence 
Ballou Bonney Culp—Kulp rly y inman Lawson 
Bancroft a Carrier Culver Emerson rge itehcock Lawton 
Me — Cummin(g)s Emery | ce er a: ee 
te) Carter on tenets cin” tae “we 
Zost wick urry—Cu 4 - 
wie Carver Seetle baste Engel } way Lefe(b) vre 
Cassel (1) Cushing cnsign Gibbs Hobson Len (n)ox 
3ourne Cassidy Cushmar rakine Gibson Hodge (s) Leonard 
3owen Cassady Cutter Sstabrook(s) Gifford gson Leslie—Lesley 
Sower (s) Castle Gilbert Hoffman Lewi 
ie Cecil ine ubank Gilchrist ome foot 
Chaffee pageett = lolbrook Lill (e) y—Lillie 
30 (w) les Chamberl(a)in Dana pverett Everitt Cit, olden Linde) 
ng b Janiel (s) ete i olland Lynd (e) 
C i Jan (n) Gillet (t) Hollingsworth Lindsay 
Boyce Chandler Darby Fairchild Gill (i)am lolloway Lindsey 
3oyd Chapin Darling Fairley Gilli (e)s olmes Line—Lyne 
SoeceSoupet Chapman Fancher Bouse ‘olt Linn 
3oyn' . ppell ooker i) 
racken Charles Dav (e) y—Davie Pare’, ) am Gilmour ooper Lippineott 
Sradford Chase wid ( 1 Gilmer Hopkins Littell 
gradley Chester >» vidson Farnum CG Hopper Li 
Brady Chew Davies Farrell Glass H vingst: 
Bragg Child (s) avis Faulkner Horn (e) lyn 
Brainard Chiles Jawson Fawcett Glen (n) Lloyd 
= ££ 
premer Choate Dene) A Coat of Arms for any family listed here 
Reece Siety et can be accurately hand-painted in vivid 
riggs ee colors by our heraldic aaheres S50 only $9.50. 
rin (c) kerhot® Gute ; et The size is 11 x 14 inches, meng days should 
i. an OE be allowed for completion. 
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Lack (e) Milligan Pierson Ryder Stirling 
Locket (t) Milliken Ryerson Stockton Wag(g)oner 
Lockhart Mills lsbury Stoddard Wagener 
yen ~~ el — an stone Wakeheld 
Logan fi t Stone ‘a 
Long Moffat (t) Pit (t)man sto aldo 
~y, 3 a Pitt (s) St. Coal Stor (e)y — 
La! ol Sali Storm ales 
Love Monroe nt iter touffer Walker 
Lovejoy Munro(e) Platt Sam (p) son tout Wall 
Lovett Mon Plummer Sanborn Stover Wallace 
Low (e) t, Plunkett Sanderson Stowell Walter 
Lowell Moody ‘oe Sanford Strange Wallis 
Low (e) ry Mooney Poi ndexte: Sargent Stratton Wal 
Lucas Polan (d) Sa (u) nders Street Walter (s) 
Luce M joran Sav: reete Walton 
acy Pollard Sawyer Strickland Wa(!)msley 
low Morey Pollock Sayve—Gayer Strong ard 
Lund—Lunt Morgan Pomeroy Saxto Stroud Warden 
Luther Morley Pond Scarb Xo) rough Stryker Ware 
Lyle(s) Morre!!—Morrill Pool (e) Schaef (fier Stricker Warfield 
yman Morris Poor (e) Schaf(f)er Swart Waring 
Lynch >rrison Pope Schen (c)k Stubbs Warner 
= (e) rags Porter Schermerhorn Stump (ce) Warns, 
“ , 
ortimer Post Schukee Sturgis Washburn (e) 
— Morton Potter ch Sty: Washington 
= ray sate) ley Fotte, Schuyler Sullivan Waterhouse 
we rma 
M(a)cDougall Moulton Powers F see (le) ——— won r 
M(a)cFarland Mowr(e)y Pratt s 
Mia)ecFarks 5 Sears Sutherland Wat (tjers 
Mise emane oo Prentice Sebastian Sutton Watt (s) 
Gita oe onson Prentiss Seel(e)y Swain—Swayne Wayne 
Mia) cKenslo Myer (s) “4 aie omy ha 
rs Swett ‘ el 
i te ehenn Nagel—Nagle nal Scrgple Swift Webd(ber 
v éwar Sylvester Webster 
LS = Nash Prindle Sewell—Sewall Symons ecks | 
MisjeNabiby Nason Priteke m Taf eir 
a)eNa Neal (e)~Neil (1) Pritchard . Seymour weed Weich—Welsh 
me ta , ¢Pherson Nelson Procter Shaf (fer a Wellman 
ew Nesbit - Shannon = Yells 
Maen Neville Pryor—Prior = Sharp (e) Bar ted Wendel (1) 
levins y ‘aliaferro 
Magruder Newberry Putnam PS nd Tallie)y ont 
Maguire Mowberey Shay Tal(i)madge Wesley 
Malcolm aoa Quackenbush 2 almage ae 
Mann Quarles Sheffield Wes(t) cott 
Newland Quick She(a)rer Tal (1!) man Weston 
Manning Newman =— c Tanner 
ples Ne Quinn Sheldon ate Wetmore 
Mar (x) ble Nicholas Radcliff (e) }saaer Taylor oe 
Markham Nichol (1) s ; Shepherd Teague harton 
Mark(s) iney Shep (p) ard Wheaton , 
Nicholson Halston : Temple 
arley Sheridan Wheeler 
_ iles Ramsde!! Sheraca Tennant Whipple 
ar Nisbet Ramsey -Ramsay Tenn A 
Marshall Shield (s) s» Whitcomb 
Noble nd Terretl—Terrill 
‘arston Nolan Ra: Shipley White 
; ndall ; erry 
Martin Norris Randolph Shirley Tha (t) cher Whit te) ford 
Marvin North Rankin Shoemaker Thayer Whitehead 
Mason Northrup — hort Fe Whitfield 
Masters Sim (m) onds Whiting 
Maste' —— Ransom -Ranson¢ m(m)on Thom ie) Whitlock 
Mather oa Ratcliff (e) Simo—Sieums FR cy aoe Whitman 
Mat (t) hews a chun Simpson (p) son Whitmer 
Noyes oeeere 4 Thorn (e) ; 
Maxwell u Sinclair Thornton Whitney | 
May os eaend Singleton Tharp le Whit (t) aker 
Mayer Jaden Sinnott pep te) Whit (te) more 
Mavh Ogilvie a retual Tharmhan 
ayhew Skinner Whittlesey 
Oglesby Reading Slack Thurston ‘ckham/} 
Meng Olin Red (d) ing a Tibbet (t)s . ther 
cAdam (s) ol Redfield Slade Tibbitit Wilbur— 
McAlliste: pone Slater RA is ikder 
Olmste (a)d Reed ; Tiffany 
~ 50 va O'Neil (1) Reid es Tilley a 
Mccarthy ON Rent Small Tera Withers 
McClure Osborn (e) Rees (c) —Reece Smith Tinker Wilki 
McCormack Overton Reeve (s) Snell ‘odd ‘ard 
- Owen (s) v r Tomlinson 
witscormick Oven) every Graderase Fomntes— Wilthieos 
McEwen Paze—Paige i Snowden ae, ) Willte)y 
McEwan Pain(e) Rhoad(e)s  Snyder—Snider ——o Williams 
McDaniel (s) Sa ed Som (m) erville Townley Williamson 
3 Se Parker Richards — Townsend Witteghioy 
McElroy Parkhurst — Geiger Sg Wy Wills 
McGee Parkinsgn Sparks ras! Wilson 
MeGill ee ied pigdle—Riddelt coatudiding Traver(s) Winchester 
McGowan armelee Ride (e) way oer Tre(a)dwell yy nasor 
McGowen Parnell Riggs Ss Tipp Winn (e) 
icGuire Parsons Riley steed Trowbridge Winslow 
McIntosh Partridge ay Spengler — Winston 
Milclatire Pat (t)erson Ri Ri Cow oe Tubbs — 
cKean Pat (thon ittenhouse Tucker ee 
exes Patten | Ritter Serer Tador Wieemen 
McKinley Patrick _— Squire(s) ‘a Witherspoon 
McKinney Robbins Staat (s) To. itt 
McKenney Roberts Stafford tare Witter 
Robertson Standis! Wolentt 
osnane Robins) Stanford — Wolf (e)—Wolt 
McMacher(s) Robinson Stanley Terrell ‘oodbury 
ened . Rock well Stanton T ~ ‘oodcock 
een Rockwood Staples ae Woodman 
uM - man Stapleton Underhill Woodruff 
Meade) Ro(d) gers Star (c)k Underwood Wood (s) 
M —Y Starkey Upham Woodward 
w lon tolins Starr Upton 
Melli 2—Rook (e) Stauffer Usher Wool (1) ey 
Mebin Stearn (s) Vail oolsey 
Mercer Ross Stebbins Van Buren orden 
Mercier tosser Steel(e) VanDevente: Worthington 
J " r , 
sith Perkins tossiter o Van Die) usen ad 
Merriam Perrin (e) tound (s) Sterling a Wren(n) 
Merrill Perry " Siatyon Van Dyck Wright 
erriman Peters powe Sevens Van Horn(e) Writ | 
b Pete: towell Stephens ylie 
ae a — Rowland Stevensen an Meter yman 
‘Westen Pet (t) it Rowley Stephenson — Ness Wynn (e) 
M iffe) Petty Ruggles Stewart wor Yale 
letcalf fe Ruch Stick Vaugh(a)n Y 
Meyer (s) Phelp ws a, Vernon a 
Michel (1) Phillips Russel (1) Stiles Vinton Yeoman (s) 
iddl Phinney Rust Stillman ‘ork 
iles—Myles Pickens Rutherford Stil (1) well Waddell Young 
Millard Pickering Rutter tim (p) sen ade Youngman 
ler Pierce Ryan Stinson Wadsworth Zimmerman (n) 
MEDIA RESEARCH BUREAU, Dept. 512 
1110 F Street, Washington, D. 
Please send me postpaid the manuscript (or manuscripts) in- 
dicated below. I enclose $2.00 (or $3.75 for any two, $5.00 for 
. . . ° 
three) as payment in full. It is understood that if I am not fully 
satisfied I will receive an immediate refund of their cost. 
Your name 
Address 
City. State. 
€ 
& Family names of manuscripts desired. 
é 
a 
; Check here if you are ALSO enclosing $9.50 for a hand-painted 
£ Coat of Arms for the following family. 
= i 
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NEW YORK 


r-HOTEL SEYMOUR- 


@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St. —just West of 5th Ave. 


A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay. Within a very short 
walk of all theaters, smart shops 
and Radio City. Two blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal, Quiet, re- 
fined atmosphere. All rooms have 
private baths, Single rooms, $3.50 
up. Double rooms, $4.50 up. Suites, 
single, $5 up. Double, $6 up. Excel- 
lent restaurant and dining room. 
Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 














TRAVEL 





Send for new free picture book “San 

Antonio”! Then you'll know why this 
ul Texas city is one of America’s 

most distinctive resorts. Each year in- 
creasing thousands come to see the 
historic Alamo, century-old Spanish 
Missions, native costume dances, the 
unique combination of Old World 
Romance and New World Progress. 
You'llike San Antonio’s warm climate, 
mellow its truesouthern hos- 
pitality. 
Write today and ask 
about wi fi 


13th Season all-expense conducted tours. Varied 
itineraries. Small groups. Personal service. Inde- 
pendent travel also arranged. Uruise and steamship 
bookings effected on all lines. Write for B’ klet ‘““W.’ 


a TOURS, 522 Sih Ave... 





7 PERU ° oS ARGENTINA * URUGUAY - 
AZiL + VENEZUELA 


s 
s 


FEB. 4 isrons 595" 
(Shore excursions additional) 


Membership limited to 500 
No rooms sold below C deck 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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PRAISE: Thank you for such an interest- 
ing and comprehensive treatment of the 
questions in Mr. A. C. Berner’s letter [on 
communism and fascism]. 

This particularly deliberate and intelli- 
gent answer to a sensibly conceived letter is, 
to me, a highlight of your department of 
Letters for 1936. 

Also, you must be congratulated for your 
excellent photos and copy anent Britain. 

| found the entire issue of News-WEEK 
(Dec. 12, 1936) a splendid publication .. . 

TED WALKER 

Columbus, Ohio. 


LEGION: . | too am a member of that 
multitudinous legion which considers News- 
WEEK the finest publication of its kind in the 
world. The particular feature of News- 
WEEK which has made it a habit with me is 
the sense of humor of your reporters, and 
the resulting readable style of every one of 
your articles, ,. 

Joun R. Conan 

Topeka, Kan, 


SEAL-SIGNATURE: How can a magazine 
as authoritative as yours make the ever re- 
curring mistake [Dec. 12 issue] that King 
John signed the Magna Charta? He never 
signed it, never even touched it, despite the 
many paintings, poems, etc., to that effect. 


If you will just have your London corre- 
spondent drop in to the Documents Room 
at the British Museum, it won’t cost him a 
cent to take a look at the Magna Charta, and 
he will find it is not signed at all; the seal 
of England is on it—that is all. 

Joun B. Brown: 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Browne should revise 
A seal’s as good us 


Editorial Note: Mr. 
appreciation of historical events. 
signature. 


REBUTTAL: “Martins Ferry (population 
15,000) enjoys the lowest electric rate in 
Ohio”—(News-WEEk, Dec. 5). 

Sez you! Or was it an alert, and not pain 
fully truthful, publicity man for the town’s 
municipal electric plant, seeking to capitalize 
a month’s “free” bill to its customers? 

Maybe the town’s electric rate has recently 
been reduced (doubtful), but the Electric 
Rate Survey by the Federal Power Commis 
sion shows that residential customers of the 
Martins Ferry municipal plant do not, by a 
long shot, enjoy the lowest rate in Ohio. In 
a score of other municipalities the cost of 
100 kilowatt hours per month is less than the 
$3.80 charged in Martins Ferry. That town's 
rate for 25 kilowatt hours is at least equaled 
in more than 60 other communities and 
beaten in some of them. 

One large privately owned utility in Ohio 
serving many cities and towns, sells 190 kil 
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“The ability to deal with people is as 

purchasable a commodity as sugar or 
coffee. And I will pay more for that abili- 
ty than for any other under the sun.” 


Wouldn’t you suppose every college 
would conduct practical courses to develop 
this “highest-priced ability under the 
sun?” To our knowledge, none has. 


How to develop that ability is the sub- 
ject of Dale Carnegie’s amazing new book. 


A few years ago Chicago University and 
the United Y.M.C.A. Schools made a sur- 
vey to find out the prime interest of adults. 
The survey took two years, cost $25,000. 
It indicated that their first interest is 
health—and their second, how to under- 
stand and get along with people; how to 
make people like you; how to win others 
to your way of thinking. 

Wouldn’t you suppose that after the 
members of this survey committee had de- 
cided to give such a course, they could 
readily have found a practical textbook? 
They searched diligently—yet could find 
none suitable. 


But the book they were looking for has 
NOW been written. 


A New Book-the Man Behind It 


It is called How to Win Friends and Influence 
People—and is written by the one man perhaps 
better qualified to write it than anyone else. 


J's D. ROCKEFELLER, SR. once said: 


Dale Carnegie is the man to whom the big 
men of business come for practical guidance 
on getting along with people successfully. 
During the last 24 years he has trained more 
than 15,000 business and professional men and 
women—among them some of the most famous 
in the country. 


When he conducts his course on How to Influ- 
ence People and on. Public Speaking in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore or The Penn- 
sylvania, or the Hotel Astor (second largest 
hall in New York), it is packed to capacity. 
Largé organizations—such as The New York 
Telephone Co., Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co., and many others listed elsewhere on 
this page—have had this training conducted by 
Mr. Carnegie for their executives. 


This new book grew out of that vast labora- 
tory of experience. As the panel at the top of 
this page shows, it is as practical as 24 years’ 
success with the problems of thousands in all 
walks of life can make it. 


The Case of Pat O’Haire 


Patrick J. O’Haire lives in New York City 
ani that’s his right name. He first got a job 
as a mechanic, hen he got married he needed 
more money. So Pat tried to sell automobile 
trucks. But he was a terrible flop. 


An inferiority complex was eating his heart 
out. On his way to see any prospect, he broke 





LOWELL THOMAS 
Says About Dale Carnegie 


been due to training under Dale 
Carnegie. I have known him for 
20 years. This man, by inspiring 
- its to blast out and smelt am | 


ments 


t education. He is 
indeed a wizard in his 


special field.”” 
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THIS IS A BIG BOOK OF THIRTY- 
SEVEN CHAPTERS, INCLUDING: 


The Big Secret of Dealing with People 

Six Ways to Make People Like You 
Instantly 

An Easy Way to Become a Good 
Conversationalist 

A Simple Way to Make a Good First 
Impression 

How to Interest People 

Twelve Ways to Win People to Your 
Way of Thinkin 

A Sure Way of Making Enemies—and 
How to Avoid It 

The Safety Valve in Handling Complaints 

How to Get Cooperation 

A Formula That Will Work Wonders 
For You 

The Movies Do It. Radio Does It. Why 
Don’t You Do It? 

Nine Ways to Change People Without Giv- 
ing Offense or Arousing Resentment 

How to Criticize—and Not Be Hated 
for It 

How to Spur Men on to Success 

Making People Glad to Do What You 


ant 
Letters That Produced Miraculous 
Results 
Seven Rules for Making Your Home Life 
Happier 





out into a cold sweat. Before he could get up 
courage to open an office door, he had to walk 
past it half a dozen times. 


When he finally got in, he would invariably 
find himself antagonizing, arguing. Then he 
would get kicked out—never knowing quite why. 


He was such a failure he decided to go back 
to work in a machine shop. Then one day he 
received a letter inviting him to attend the 
opening session of a Dale Carnegie course. 


“It may do you some good, Pat, 
God knows you need it”’ 


He didn’t want to go—was afraid he would 
be out of place. But his despairing wife made 
him, saying, “It may do you some good, Pat. 
God knows you need it.” 


He went to the meeting. Then he attended 
every other meeting of the course. He lost his 
fear, learned how to talk convincingly, how to 
make people like him at once, how to win 
friends and influence others. 


Today Pat O’Haire is one of the White M >tor 
Company’s star salesmen. His income has s«y- 
rocketed. Last year at the Hotel Astor, Pat 
stood before 2500 people and told a rollickin 
story of his achievements. Few professiona 
speakers could have equalled his confidence— 
or his reception. 


Pat O’Haire’s problem was exactly 
the same as that of thousands in 
other fields—the fundamental 
one of getting along with 
people. He is just one ex- 
ample of what Dale Car- 
negie’s help has meant to 
more than 15,000 others in all 
types of endeavor. What Dale 
arnegie has done for them he 
can do for you. Look 
at the chapter head-  , 
ings. They indicate the 
amount of hard-hit- 
ting, priceless infor- 
mation his book con- 
tains. But the subject 

is so intensely im- 
foam that we say, 
ook at this book with- 
out obligation. Then 
decide whether or not 
you want to own it. 
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HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
ano INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


By DALE CARNEGIE 








DALE CARNEGIE 


Dale Carnegie is the man the men of business come 
to for practical instruction in getting along with 
people. During the last 24 years, he has trained 
more than 15,000 business and professional men— 
more than any other living man. 


Large organizations such as 


Westinghouse Electric & Brooklyn Chamber of 
Manufactaring Co. Commerce 

New York Telephone Co. Philadelphia Chamber 

Bell Telephone Co. of of Commerce 


Pennsylvania Philadelphia Electric Co. 
American Institute of Philadelphia Gas Works 

Electrical Engineers, Co. 

New York Carrier Engineering 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Corp. 

Co., New York Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters 
have had this training conducted in their own of- 

fices for their executives. 

This new book grew out of that vast laboratory 
of experience—the first and only laboratory of its 
kind in existence. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Try Dealing THIS WAY with People 
—for just FIVE Days! 


This book has been published only a few 
weeks. Yet it is already a best-seller. Copies 
are being sold as fast as they can be printed! 











When you get your copy, simply read it; 
there are no “exercises” to practice. Then try 
for five days Dale Car gie’s simple method of 
— with people. udge for yourself, in 
your daily life, how « sily whatever you do, 
Say, or write can win the friendship and hearty 
cooperation of others—instead of arousing re- 
sentment, friction, or no action at all. 


It is not necessary to send any money now. 
You may pay for “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People’ when it is delivered—with 
the definite understanding that its price of onl 
$1.96 will be refunded to you if you wish it. If 
this book does what we claim, it will mean 
more to you than ANY book you have ever read. 
If it doesn’t, we do not want you to keep it. 
Mail this coupon at once. 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Dept. 3812, 386 Fourth Ave., NewYork 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Publishers 
Dept. 3812, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Please send me How to Win Friends and Influence 
People. I will pay postman only $1.96 plus few cents 
postage charges. It is underst 
for 5 days and return it for refund if I feel that it does 
not in every way live up to the claims made for it. 


ood that I may read it 
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Check here if ng eer to enclose $1.96 WITH this cou- 
pon; in that case WE will pay the postage. Same refund 
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The 
Salvation Army 


Serves suffering and 
sinning humanity in 
the United States 
through 1,977 corps 


and institutions. 


Remember 


The Salvation Army in 
your Christmas benev- 
olences and 


Remember 


The Salvation Army in 
your will. 





Make Checks Payable to The 
Salvation Army and Send to 
Commissioner Edward J. Parker 


National Secretary 
122 W. 14th St., New York City 
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owatt hours for $3 (Martins Ferry, $3.80) 
and 250 kilowatt hours used in one month 
for $6, as compared with $8.30 exacted by 
Martins Ferry. : 

Even after deducting one month’s “free” 
bill, Martins Ferry electricity users pay more 
in a year than do the residents of many 
another Ohio city. 

Theres nothing free about Martins Ferry 
electricity. It’s something like buying Father 
a Christmas present, for which he pays when 
the bill comes in—only in this case the old 
man pays in advance. 

GeorcEe E. Doyinc 
Editor 

Public Utilities Reports 

Executive Information Service 

Washington, D. C. 


NOBEL: In your [Dec. 5] issue of News. 
WEEK ... it is stated that Alfred Nobel was 
a’ Norwegian dynamite inventor . 

Nobel was never a Norwegian and prob- 
ably not even a very good friend of Norwa 
He was a descendant of an old Swedish 
family. Alfred Nobel had two brothers who 
also were great inventors. The Nobel 
Foundation, however, conferred upon the 
Storting, the Norwegian Parliament, the 
honor of selecting a committee among the 
Norwegian people. This committee, thus s« 
lected, selects in its turn the candidate and 
awards to him the prize. 

Stcurp A. ForsMark 

New York City, N. Y. 


ROCKNE: In the Dec. 12 number of 
News-WEEK under classification of Sports, 
you state that Coach James Phelan of Wash- 
ington played collegiate football at Notre 
Dame “for Knute Rockne in 1915-16-17 .. .” 
This has aroused my curiosity as to just how 
long the immortal Rockne coached football 
at Notre Dame. Can News-WeEeEKk furnish 
the information? 

Davip H. Owen Jr 

Granville, Ohio 


Edit« ial Note: Knute Rockne coached Notr 
Dame from 1914 through 1930 when he was killed in 
an airplane accident. 


“GLORIFIED”: As a junior high school 
teacher of community civics and current 
events, I have found your magazine very val- 
uable for use in my classes. 

It was with a decided note of regret that | 
saw the picture “glorifying’’, Stalin on the 
cover of the Dec. 5 edition. Don’t you really 
think it bad form to glorify for children one 
who is eating at the vitals of our govern- 
meni ? 

I trust that in the future a little more car 
wil! be taken. 

May A. QvuINN 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: No modesty prompts News-Wrrk 
to deny that its covers glorify anyone. They are keyed 
with some outstanding news event of a week; and when 
Soviet Russia gets a new Constitution, it’s news. 


DEODORANT: I should like to add a point 
in the onion argument, which I have never 
seen in print. This item would be of partic- 
ular interest to your women readers who are 
intimately acquainted with the onion from 
the skin in, like Alice E. Traub in the Aug. 
29 number. When preparing onions [| rinse 
hands and knife in very cold water, imme- 
diately. Every trace of onion odor disap- 
pears. Try it if you don’t believe me. 

Mrs. E. Knott 

Twin Palms Tea Room 

San Antonio, Texas 
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SIDESHOW 








BROADSIDE: Harry Goodwin heard a 
noise in his Yellville, Ark., henhouse. 
He grabbed his shotgun and let go with 
poth barrels. Next morning he found 
he had riddled a skunk—plus four cats, 
three hens, and two suits of underwear 
hanging on his clothesline. 

Faker: Reports that Dr. Franz Sar- 
ga of Budapest had challenged nine 
men to duels for slandering his wife 
annoyed William Cappis of Blair, Neb. 
At 22 cents a word, he cabled the doc- 
tor: “You married your wife for money. 
You are a faker. Let’s fight.” 

Att WorK AND—: Howard Hobson, 
University of Oregon basketball coach, 
urged his players to study hard and 
maintain their eligibility. Bill Har- 
combe, a valuable veteran, overdid it. 
He earned so many scholastic credits 
that he won automatic graduation in 
January. 

FRANK: Houston, Texas, police 
brought District Judge Whit Boyd into 
court for improper parking. Police 
Judge Ben S. Davison dismissed the 
case. “Judge Davison,” said Judge 
Boyd, “if you had been in my court, I 
would have convicted you.” 

Back In CrrcuLaTion: Because a 
white man shot at his dogs, an Okla- 
homa Osage Indian shunned paleface 
society for 30 years. By last week, 
wealth from his oil lands had mellowed 
him. Once again white men might talk 
with John Stink. 

EMERGENCY: In Denver, Colo., Clar- 
ence Ireland explained why he stole a 
car. After he passed a bad check, his 
conscience bothered him. Finally he de- 
cided to surrender at Fort Lupton. 
Since he had no car to take him there, 
he stole one. 

BoJANGLE BELLS: James Hubert, sec- 
retary of Harlem’s Urban League in 
New York, decided it was time the 
white people downtown minded their 
own business. For the league’s Christ- 
mas party for needy Negro children, he 
appointed Bill (Bojangles) Robinson, 
tap dancer, to impersonate Santa 
Claus. 


INCOMPATIBLE: The secretary of the 
Peoria, Ill, Ministerial Association 
penned a note: “Although we appre- 
ciate the industrial and mechanical ef- 
ficiency of your plant, there is so little 
in common between your organization 
and ours that we decline the invita- 
tion.” The clergy had been asked to 
inspect a local distillery. 

Two or A Kinp: William Gilmore 
and Elmer Weible crossed a Des 
Moines, Iowa, street together. Gilmore 
saw @ car approaching from the left 
and stepped forward to avoid it. Weible 
stepped backward to dodge a car com- 
ing from the right. Result: one broken 
leg each, 
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"ITS THE PRIZE 
PIECE OF DADS 
FRENCH COLL! 


YES INDEED, CHUBBINS, 
YOUR DAD CERTAINLY HAS 
SOME PIPE COLLECTION. | 
HEY-ISN‘T THAT NAPOLEON 





























NO GUESSING 4 
THIS, EITHER A 
TROOPER WITH HIS 


THIS IS A SOUVENIR 
PIPE. THE GENTLEMEN 
OBVIOUSLY DID NOT 
BELIEVE IN RAZORS 
i DURING THE FRANCO- 













PRUSSIAN WAR 























THATS MY SENTIMENT, TOO, SMOKING RA, 
It CAN GO FROM ONE END OF THE YEAR 
TO THE OTHER, GETTING FULL EN JOy- 
MENT OUT OF My PIPE 
AND NEVER HAVING THERE'S NO 
IT BITE MY TONGUE OTHER | TOBACCO 
LIKE | 











Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


365 DAYS OF SMOKING JOY EVERY YEAR! 


Prince Albert has what it takes tomake § — 
pipe smoking a year-in-and-year-out p RINGE ALB FRT 
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pleasure. In the big red P.A. tin there 
are 50 pipefuls of prize tobaccos that 
smoke exceptionally cool. P.A.’s scien- 
tific“crimp cut” insures that. And Prince 
Albert does not bite the tongue. Dis- 
cover for yourself how much extra 
smoking satisfaction you get with 
Prince Albert. Of course, Prince Albert 


is swell “makin’s” too. 





Cue) 





PRINCE ALBERT MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 


in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 


. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. | 
THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE! 
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50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert. 
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In NAME 
and REPUTATION 


this truck is... 


INTERNATIONAL — 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS of truck manufacture 
and the steadfast determination of Interna- 
tional Harvester have made a lasting imprint 
on hauling history. In the great field of trans- 
portation the name “International” means a 
truck of quality and standing, and it is recog- 
nized-as such internationally! 


Go where you will, the world over, the 





International sizes range from Half-Ton 
light - delivery to 


powerful Six-Wheel- $ 
ers. Chassis prices, 
f.o.b. faetory, start at 











INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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” Mlustration from photograph ofa 
recently delivered International 
fleet. Name of purchaser on request. 


reputation of this truck will have preceded 
you. Today, wherever loads must be hauled 
economically —roads or no roads—you will 
find Internationals and a deep respect for 
the performance guaranteed by this triple- 
diamond emblem INTERNATIONAL 


‘ 


International Trucks and Service and the 





long experience of International Harvester 
are in easy reach of truck users everywhere. 
Consult any International Company-owned 
branch or dealer and select your trucks from 


the International complete line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. _(**conronarten) Chicago, Illinois 
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CHINA: ‘Shoot Me! Says Supreme Commander of 400,000,000; 


Aroused China Awaits Solution of Year’s Most Incredible Drama 


Astonishing things happened in 1936. 
Hitler, Mussolini, Roosevelt, and Ed- 
ward VIII furnished history with un- 
expected chapters. 

But the most fantastic drama of all 
unfolded itself last week in a walled 
city of which most Westerners had 
never heard—Sian, ancient capital of 
China. In this prosperous trading cen- 
ter of Shensi Province (see map), two 
men played poker with the lives of 
400,000,000 Chinese. 

THE DICTATOR: Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, 50-year-old ruler of the Nan- 
king Government, Commander-in- 
Chief of a 500,000-man army; “unifier” 
and outstanding military genius of his 
country. 

THE YOUNG MARSHAL: Chang Hsueh- 
liang, 38-year-old ex-Manchurian war 
lord (son of the legendary Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin); Vice Commander of 
the Nanking army; China’s most re- 
morseless adventurer. 

To these principal actors, four Ori- 
entals and an Australian-born Scot 
played chief supporting roles: 


Finance Minister H. H. Kung—ail- 
ing, bespectacled statesman who found 
himself thrust to the head of the 
world’s largest nation. 

Feng Yu-hsiang—‘“Christian Gen- 
eral,” known for his slippery alle- 
giances during revolutionary China’s 
civil wars; once an implacable foe of 
Dictator Chiang but more recently his 
“trusted” lieutenant. 


Gen. Pai Chung-hsi—after the Dic- 
tator, China’s ablest soldier; leader of 
Southern Kwangsi Province’s 300,000- 
man army; also a former enemy of 
Chiang. 

Gen. Chiang Ting-wen—one .of the 
dictator’s chief aides. 

William Henry Donald—gray-haired, 
Sydney ex-new’paper man who has 
spent his last 30 years in China; form- 
er counselor of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
(“Father” of the Chinese Republic), 
of Chang Tso-lin, and of the Young 
Marshal himself; lately personal ad- 
viser to Dictator Chiang and his gifted 
wife, Mei-ling (“Beautiful Lady”) 
Chiang. 


Coup: In 1934, Nanking sent Young 
Marshal Chang to Sian to fight Chinese 
Communists. Two weeks ago, dis- 
quieting rumors from the “cradle of 
China’s civilization” reached Dictator 
Chiang: the Vice Commander had 
brewed a plot with-Reds aiming at 
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Storm in a dust pot: Striped area shows Chinese Soviet region .. . 
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nationwide rebellion against the Nan- 
king Government. 

The slim, black-eyed Generalissimo 
jumped into an airplane and sped to 
Huachengchi. At this health resort, 20 
miles from Sian, Chiang discussed plans 
with a handful of aides; the Young 
Marshal must be transferred to some 
area where he could not fraternize with 
Communists. 

Spies told the Young Marshal of his 
coming “humiliation.” Dec. 12, Chang 
stormed into Huachengchi, staged a 
brief, bloody battle with the Generalis- 
simo’s bodyguard and kidnaped the Dic- 
tator with his aides. 

Back in Sian, where he imprisoned 
his captives in military headquarters, 
the Young Marshal issued an ultima- 
tum to Nanking. As his price for the 
dictator’s freedom, he demanded: (1) 
immediate war with Japan to recover 
Manchuria and other lost territories; 
(2) government alliance with the Com- 
munists. 

That done, the Young Marshal held 
a match over the Oriental tinderbox. 
With a single command—‘“Shoot the 
Generalissimo!”—the strapping, hot- 
headed Manchurian could plunge China 
into chaos. 


BranbD: Nanking imposed nationwide 
martial law. Finance Minister Kung, 
emergency chief of the government, 
flatly rejected the Young Marshal’s de- 
mands, branded him a “traitorous ban- 
dit,” and dismissed him from all official 
posts. 

Nanking estimated the Young Mar- 
shal’s army at 120,000 men. To tackle 
this force, the government flashed mo- 
bilization orders to 140,000 loyal sol- 
diers in Southern Shensi and surround- 
ing areas. Through blinding snow- 
storms that buried Shensi’s fertile 
crust of loess—centuries’ accumulations: 
of rock dust blown from western des- 
erts—these blue-clad, steel-helmeted 
troops converged on the rebel strong- 
hold. 

Over Sian, a fleet of government air- 
planes roared. They dare not drop 
bombs for fear of harming the Dicta- 
tor. Instead, they loosed a shower of 
pamphlets: 

“To rescue Chiang Kai-shek is to res- 
cue the Chinese nation. Those who: \ve 
him will be heroes .. . their names will 
be known for a hundred centuries.” 


‘ExEcUTION’: From Sian’s powerful 
radio station, the Young Marshal sent 
a message to the nation: “The central 
government has not been sincere in 
carrying out resistance to Japan... 
We must expedite national salvation 
.. . We want to fight . . . Union with 
Russia is the only course left...” 

A garbled version of this broadcast 
sent shivers down millions of native 
backs. Domei, official Japanese news 
agency, scarified: MARSHAL CHANG HAS 
EXECUTED THE GENERALISSIMO! Quoting 
the rebel chief’s “admission” of cold- 
blooded assassination, the dispatch sped 
around the world, 

Six hours later, Domei had to swallow 
its flaming words. Contradiction—and 
first authentic news of Chiang’s safety 
—came from William Henry Donald. 

From Sian, where he had flown to 








mediate, the Briton telephoned Madame 
Chiang: '‘“The Generalissimo is alive... 
well cared for . . . housed comfortably.” 
But to the government, Donald sent 
news of a deadlock. Both captor and 
prisoner refused to give ground; nego- 
tiations were hopeless. 

That prompted Nanking to declare 
war Officially on the rebels. It con- 
demned the Young Marshal to “public 
execution” for a crime “so enormous 
that he could not expiate it if he died a 
.thousand deaths.” 


‘SnooTr’: Next day an emissary ar- 
rived in the capital by air from Sian. 
To discuss new terms, the Young Mar- 
shal had released one of his captives— 
Gen. Chiang Ting-wen. The emissary 
brought news of a cool, courageous 


Dictator and an apparently wavering 


Young Marshal: 





Marshal Feng: ‘An older man’ 


For hours the rebel chief had tried to 
bargain with the Generalissimo. Dic- 
tator Chiang had refused to answer un- 
til Marshal Chang addressed him as 
Hui Yuan Chang, meaning ‘President 
of the National Military Council.” 

That approach had unsealed the Dic- 
tator’s lips: “Why do you address me 
in those terms? If you do that, you 
admit you are my subordinate. In‘that 
case, send me back to Nanking. If you 
consider me a hostage, kill me now. 
Shoot me!” 

What the Young Marshal’s new ternis 
were, Officials didn’t disclose. But hope 
grew that Chang would eventually re- 
spond to China’s celebrated methodssof 
diplomacy — face-saving compromises 
and “silver bullets’ from Nanking’s 
treasury. 

This week, the government’s army 
crept closed to Sian. One section raced 
north of the city to intercept Red le- 
gions reported to be bearing down from 
upper Shensi. Nanking planes bombed 
rebel outposts. 


BLUNDERER: The Young Marshal’s re- 
volt had failed to win the support he 
had expected. China’s war lords ral- 
lied behind Nanking. Feng Yu-hsiang, 
promoted in the Generalissimo’s ab- 
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sence to chief of the Military Affairs 
Commission, led the way. Proffering 
“the earnest advice of an older man,” 
the Christian General wired Marsha] 
Chang to reconsider his actions and re- 
lease the Dictator. 

From tropical southern provinces and 
frozeu northern outposts, messages of 
icyaity poured into the capital. Even 
General Pai, who staged Kwangsi’s 
abortive anti-Nanking rebellion last 
September, telegraphed his support. 

In Canton—scene of Dictator Chiang’s 
first successes—160 officers warned the 
rebel chief: “If you refuse to awaken 
from your blunders, then, even though 
the seas evaporate and the mountains 
decay, we will never exist with you and 
your conspirators in this world!” 

China’s peoples remembered the 
Young Marshal as a cruel, dissolute, 
opium-loving hothead—the weak son of 
a strong father. Chang Tso-lin, China’s 
most fabulous war lord, rose from ban- 
dit beginnings to the Governorship of 
Manchuria. He boasted of the best 
harem in the East and threw sumptuous 
50-course banquets; but he proved him- 
self a mighty fighter in China’s civil 
wars. 

Dynamite assassins killed Chang 
Tso-lin in 1928. Inheriting the over- 
lordship of Manchuria, the Yo:ng Mar- 
shal promptly murdered two of his 
father’s chief aides. Reversing the 
elder Chang’s policies, he allied him- 
self with Nanking. 

In 1931, his 150,000-man army failed 
dismally before Japan’s onslaught. 
Blasted out of Manchuria, the Young 
Marshal suffered further military hu- 
miliations in Jehol. Two years ago, 
Nanking made him Vice Commander of 
China’s military forces, but, in early 
battles against the western Commu- 
nists, the Young Marshal again suf- 
fered reverses. 


Savior: By contrast, Dictator Chiang 
can look back on an unbroken record 
of brilliant military victories. Son of a 
Chekiang shopkeeper, he first tasted 
battle as a supporter of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s 1911 revolution, which overthrew 
the Manchu Dynasty and turned China 
into a Republic. Dr. Sun died in 1925, 
leaving Chiang in command of Canton’s 
revolutionary Kuomintang forces. 

In 1926, Dictator Chiang started his 
historic march northward. Aided by 
Communists, he drove reactionary gov- 
ernments out of Hankow and Shanghai; 
and in 1928 established the Nanking 
regime. That year, allied with northern 
militarists, he swept Chang Tso-lin out 
of Peking (now Peiping). 

Afterwards, backed by Shanghai capi- 
talists, Chiang slaughtered thousands 
of Communists, his former allies. Two 
years ago, he broke up Kiangsi’s Soviet 
government and chased the Red armies 
into Western China. 

Because he wanted to unify the nation 
and conserve its military strength, the 
Generalissimo offered virtually no re- 
sistance to the Japanese invasions of 
1931 and 1932. He has looked passively, 
too, on recent Nipponese encroachments 
beyond Manchukuo’s border. 

But in eight years the Dictator has 
done more to unify China than any 
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WIDE WORLD, NEWSPHOTOS 


‘Beautiful Ludy’ sent an Australian to the rescue of . . . the Dictator 


ruler in the past century. He has 
equipped the country’s growing army 
with modern weapons and 750 airplanes, 
and has added thousands of miles to its 
railroads and highways. 

By last. September, when he quelled 
the Southern Kwangsi-Kwangtung re- 
bellion, the Generalissimo had brought 
most of China’s provinces into Nan- 
king’s fold. Then, for the first time, he 
threatened Tokyo with war. 


War: Last week, China’s crisis pro- 
voked a flurry of international insults. 
Japan and Germany consulted under 
their month-old anti-Communist pact, 
and the press of both of these nations 
accused Russia of backing the Young 
Marshal. 


Moscow denied the charges. Soviet 
officials called the Sian revolt a Japa- 
nese-inspired fake. Izvestia, semi-offi- 
cial Soviet newspaper, prophesied: ‘The 
immediate result can only be... civil 
war, which can be used by Japan for 
another aggression against China.” 


The verbal crossfire bespoke gather- 
ing Asiatic perils. Moscow fears that 
elimination of Dictator Chiang would 
facilitate. Nipponese expansion into In- 
ner Mongolia. To ward off such a 
threat to its Eastern domains, Russia 
this Spring concluded a military alli- 
ance with sovietized Outer Mongolia 
and has stationed an army of 300,000 
along Siberia’s border. 


Young Marshal Chang’s irrepressible 


» 


wy Ra, ® 


Communist allies add to Far East 
dangers. In Shensi and near-by areas, 
a “Central Soviet Government” domi- 
nates the largest block of Communist 
territory (see map) in Chinese Red 
history. 


Two years ago, Mao Tse-yung—-Com- 
munist leader—‘officially” declared war 
on Japan. Last August, China’s Lenin 
offered his 150,000-man army to Nan- 
king as part of a United National Front 
against Tokyo. 


Last week, Chang’s alliance with Mao 
—who claims 30,000,000 native support- 
ers—raised possibilities that China’s 
400,000,000 would suffer the fate of 
Spain’s 40,000,000: bloody conflict be- 
tween Reds and Whites. 
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Nanking dispatched 140,000 warriors against . . . the Young Marshal 
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CUBA: Bill Against Sugar Money Irks Soldiers, 
Who Plan Seventh Presidential Upset in 4 Years 


In the amphitheatre of the Cuban 
House of Representatives, legislators 
jumped to their feet. One waved a 
pistol. Onlookers yelled and stampeded 
out of the galleries. The gun toter 
stuck his weapon in the midriff of Ger- 
man Lopez, oldest representative, who 
was about to take the Speaker’s chair, 
and hustled him from the chamber. 

The wildest riot in a decade inter- 
rupted last week’s business in Havana’s 
$17,000,000 Capitol and heralded the 
fall of Miguel Mariano Gomez, sixth 
President since Tyrant Machado’s over- 
throw in 1933. Behind the turmoil 
stalked the short, muscular figure of 
a former court stenographer and ser- 
geant—Fulgencio Batista, unnamed 
Dictator of the Ever-Faithful Isle. 


Sucar: The tumult broke out during 
debate on a seemingly trivial matter: 
a Batista-backed bill to tax sugar 9 
cents a bag. In reality the proposed 
law represented a direct challenge to 
the authority of Gomez, the liberal 
Chief Executive elected last January 
with Batista’s support. 

With the 9-cent tax, Batista expected 
to raise $1,500,000 annually for con- 
struction of rural schools. The army 
—which shares with the police almost 
feudal prerogatives in the island’s 
sugar-raising valleys—would run the 
schools. Primary object: to give Cuban 
youth drill and target practice. 

Gomez and his supporters, leaders in 
the ever-weaker liberal parties, shout- 
ed: “Fascism!” Little of the $1,500,000 
tax money, they averred, would go into 
schools. Much of it, they maintained, 
would find its way into the pockets of 
a slightly publicized but widely feared 
man named Jose Pedraza. 


CuigEF: Batista owed much of his 
success in the 1933 Sergeants’ Revolt 
against Machado to Pedraza, Chief of 
National Police. Unlike the demi- 
Dictator he helped to power, Pedraza 
has no idealistic pretentions. He main- 
tains order through the ley de fuga— 
law of flight; his men shoot first, ask 
questions later. 

Liberal tendencies in‘Gomez’s. regime 
have worried Chief Pedraza. Recent- 
ly, Congress adopted the draft of a 
new Constitution which would, among 
other things, restrict military and po- 
lice authority in civil affairs. 

The climax neared when Gomez 
threatenec to veto the sugar tax on 
» the grounds that it would “militarize 
childhood.” This sent Batista to the 
powerful radio station at Pinar del 
Rio, tobaczo-growing center 100 miles 
from Havana. In tones of authority 
known to every Cuban, he “assured” 
Congress that the army would “sup- 
port” the tax bill. 

Suppressing feverish minorities, Con- 
gress approved the measure. Gomez 
stuck to his veto determination. Batis- 





ta’s supporters threatened to impeach 
him for “undue interference’ with 
Parliament. The President moved his 
personal belongings from the Execu- 
tive Mansion to his home in the Prado 
and awaited a showdown. 

He made one last-resort attempt to 
interest Big Brother Uncle Sam in his 








SOIBELMAN 
Batista demanded a sugar tax 
predicament. Seizing a telephone, he 
put his case before Secretary of State 
Hull—through the Cuban delegate at 
the Inter-American Conference in 
Buenos Aires. Here the United States 
delegates had just signed a series of 
pacts designed to promote the Good 
Neighbor policy—including a blanket 

nonintervention agreement. 


SALVADOR: Time Stands Siill 
In Smallest New World State 


Between San Vicente and the Pacif- 
ic stands a chain of volcanoes, some 
active, some extinct. 

Last Saturday night San Vicente’s 
32,000 inhabitants paid little heed to 
the lava glow reddening the smoke that 
billowed from near-by Mount Santa 
Rita. Likewise they neglected to take 
warning from the increased grumbling 
of the Little Hells—geyser fields on 
the outskirts of Salvador’s third larg- 
est city. 

Instead the devout Central Amer- 
icans (half of them Indians) watched 
a church procession in honor of St. 
Vincent, their patron. When the 
priests, nuns, and acolytes turned into 





the main street, the hands on the talj 
tower in Central Park pointed to 9.59, 

At that moment an _  other-wory 
groan came from the earth. Pave. 
ments cracked. Thick adobe walls 
bulged and burst. Survivors tried ang 
failed to describe the rest of the night, 
Wave after wave of shocks filled jt 
with the crash of masonry and 4 
choking, sulphur-stinking dust cloud 
that muffied the victims’ cries. In the 
morning, only the clock tower stood, 
Its hands still pointed to 9.50. 

Over the narrow-gauge Internationa] 
Railway that meanders across from the 
Caribbean, Dictator Maximiliano Mar. 
tinez rushed troops and doctors; in the 
wreckage they found 200 dead and 
800 wounded. No such disaster had 
befallen the Western MHemisphere’s 
smallest, most densely populated State 
since 1919, when an earthquake de. 
stroyed the capital, San Salvador. 


« 
GERMANY: Nazis Blame _ Lack 
Of Colonies for Fat Shortage 


Der Hitler hat keine Frau, 

Der Bauer hat keine Sau, 

Der Fleischer hat kein Fleisch— 

Das ist das Dritte Reich! 

“Hitler has no spouse, the farmer has 
no sows, the butcher has no meat— 
that’s the Third Reich!” This cheer, 
delivered at an anti-Nazi club rally in 
the Bronx last week, provided a cutting 
commentary on latest news from Ger- 
many. 

In the Fatherland, citizens gazed with 
wonder on brilliant red posters freshly 
plastered on every billboard and news- 
paper vendor’s hut: they must register 
on the official customers’ list at their 
store, or brave the Winter without fats. 
Butter, margarine, and lard went on 
ration last week—only 80 per cent of 
the usual October supply was available. 

Fat was not the only food the Ger- 
mans would lack. Beef, veal, bacon, 
and vegetables also fell short. But the 
food news of the week appeared in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. 

In an article which drew a stern re- 
buke from Dr. Joseph Goebbels’s Propa- 
ganda Ministry, Germany’s most out- 
spoken newspaper announced that next 
year the Reich would have to buy 
1,000,000 tons of wheat. Next day, 
prices in the Chicago grain market hit 
a seven-year high. 


AuTaRcnHy: With a healthy foreign 
trade Germans would not have to tight- 
en their belts. But reparations and in- 
flation, followed by depression and the 
Jewish boycott, robbed them of gold 
reserves, credit, and foreign markets. 
Germany had always bought food and 
raw materials with her export surplus 
and the interest on foreign investments. 
When Hitler came to power, both of 
these were at the vanishing point. 

To hoist Germany out of this hole by 
the bootstraps, the Fuehrer imposed 
rigid financial restrictions, sent Reichs- 
bank President Hjalmar Schacht to 
drum up trade among Balkan neighbors, 
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and last September embarked on a 
Four Year Plan to achieve “autarchy”— 
make the Reich self-sufficient by grow- 
ing enough food for the population and 
inventing substitute raw materials for 
manufacturers. Meanwhile such money 
as the Reich could scrape together he 
devoted to the purchase of raw mate- 
rial for arms. 

The day before the fat-rationing de- 
cree, Hitler and Economic Dictator 
Goering summoned industrial leaders to 
a secret pep session. 


Co.tonigs: Faced with a critical food 
shortage before their plan had barely 
begun, Nazis have cried more loudly 
and frequently for colonies. Last week 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, German Am- 
bassador in London, declared that “the 
Fuehrer sees now ... in the possession 
of colonies ... the means of raising the 
standard of life of his people .. .” 


Hard on this came a closely reasoned 
argument for the return of the colonies 
shorn from Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles, written by Dr. Schacht for 
the current issue of the quarterly, For- 
eign Affairs. 


He claimed that Germany’s only sal- 
vation lay in the exploitation of land 
under her own money system and man- 
agement (he did not say her own sov- 
ereignty) and that “so long... as the 
problem of colonial raw materials is not 
solved for Germany, so long will she 
remain a source of unrest despite all 
her love of peace.” 


Great Britain and France both fear 
German aggression and have exerted 
a continuous if timid diplomatic pres- 
sure on the Reich and its ally, Italy. 
Last week England emerged from her 
constitutional crisis with a stiffer up- 
per lip. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
stepped out from Baldwin’s bulky shad- 
ow to hand von Ribbentrop a sharp pro- 
test against the use of German regulars 
as “volunteers” in Spain. This show 


of strength coincided with marked prog- 
ress in his negotiations with Italy for 
an accord to maintain the status quo 
in the Mediterranean. 





Some of Franco’s volunteers: Madrid charged that Nazi R 


SPAIN: Fascist Bombs 
Madrid, Encourage Barcelona 


Distress 


Hundreds of homeless children wan- 
dered in Madrid’s debris-strewn streets 
last week. For them, the government 
launched a Christmas-fund campaign. 
But to the Red militia and Interna- 
tional Brigade freezing in outlying 
trenches, the General Staff forbade all 
holiday celebrations. 

Worst Christmas prospects of all 
faced a Red Company trapped for two 
weeks in the sewers beneath University 
City—the only part of the capital where 
Gen. Francisco Franco’s forces have 
established a firm foothold in their six- 
week siege. 

A White counterattack had surround- 


,ed the Reds when they tried to take 


one of the principal buildings by as- 
sault. Trying to escape, the soldiers 
dived into the network of sewers that 
sprawls under the capital, only to dis- 
cover that bombs had wrecked all-exits. 


Last week three dirt-caked, emaciat- 
ed men came out of a manhole and sur- 
rendered to the Moors. They said their 
comrades had only a few tins of hard 
biscuits left, but would never surrender. 


Foc: The besiegers, no less than the 
besieged, showed their determination to 
ignore Christmas as a day of peace and 
good will. Dec. 16, a thick pall of mist 
covered the capital. Safe from counter- 
attacks by pursuit planes, 50 of Fran- 
co’s bombers flew above the fog bank 
and gave Madrid its worst strafing to 
date. 

Though unable to see their targets, 
the raiders destroyed two entire blocks 
in the northern part of the city; their 
88-pound bombs killed 63 and wounded 
200. Next day Madrid again heard the 
muffied drone of aircraft flying above 
the fog. This time, instead of bombs, 
pamphlets rained down: they warned 
that continued resistance would mean 
still worse punishment—a rain of de- 
struction from 250 warplanes. 


The raid failed to materialize. In- ° 


stead Franco. tried a variation on land. 
Taking advantage of the fog, an in- 
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fantry unit crawled to within hailing 
distance of the Red barricades in Uni- 
versity City. But the defenders had 
been tipped off. At the critical mo- 
ment they turned powerful searchlights 
on the creeping Moors, who fied for 
shelter. 


CATALONIA: Unable to dent Madrid’s 
amazing resistance, Franco tried a new 
coup. For the first time since the civil 
war started last mid-July, he. sent an 
air expedition against Catalonia. In 
self-defense the raiders—four bombers 
—avoided Barcelona itself and swooped 
out of the clouds near the French bor- 
der. 


Their evident aim: to wreck the 
Barcelona-Paris railroad, over which 
the Reds receive most of their foreign 
supplies. Their achievement: to blow 
up two carloads of oranges and disrupt 
traffic for 24 hours; to drop a bomb so 
close to French territory that the an- 
archists surrounded the spot with 
barbed wire for future reference; and 
to strengthen the Catalonian govern- 
ment. 


President Luis Companys had been 
unable to curb the terroristic activities 
of the powerful anarchist group in the 
autonomous Catalonian government. As 
a protest to their indiscriminate mur- 
ders and incendiarism, the Cabinet last 
week resigned. 


For two days Companys struggled 
with-—the seemingly hopeless task of 
forming a new government. Then the 
air raid gave him the one argument he 
had needed: “Unite or we are lost!” 
Promising to moderate their tactics, 
the anarchists helped form a new 
Cabinet. 


‘INCIDENTS’: The war supplied its cus- 
tomary quota of international scares. 
The White battleship Espana, bom- 
barding Gijon on the Biscay coast, 
dropped shells within 500 yards of the 
United States gunboat Erie. The Ger- 
man battleship Deutschland challenged 
a British freighter in the Strait of 
Gibraltar. A Franco warship fired and 
sank the Soviet motorship, Komsomol. 

The first two “incidents” provoked 
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no diplomatic sequels. But to the third, 
Moscow reacted violently. 

Izvestia, Soviet mouthpiece, claimed 
the Komsomol carried an innocent 
cargo of ore to Belgium: “The Span- 
ish Fascists and those who stand be- 
hind them cannot evade responsibility 
for this act of piracy.” 

Meanwhile an uncensored New York 
Times dispatch Monday morning threw 
light on Britain’s warning to Germany 
(See Germany). At the Fascist’s 
Talavera base, an anonymous report- 
er found that “correspondents refer to 
. . . General Franco’s foreign techni- 
cians ... as ‘those tourists ... who 
booked for conducted tours to the front 
in Cook’s tanks .. .” 

“They used to be 50 per cent Ger- 
mans and 50 per cent Italians... 
Now the Germans predominate... 
As they march .. . their hobnailed 
boots click on the pavement in the best 
German tradition and they sing... 
out of the Hitler hymn book.” 


SWITZERLAND: One Year for 


President, 18 for Assassin 

Racially, Giuseppe Motta belongs to 
Switzerland’s Italian minority. Politi- 
cally, he personifies the ideals of the 
republic that people associate with 
snowy peaks and rock-bound pacifism. 


Nearly 65, Motta has been a leader in 
Conservative politics since 1899. The 
country’s preeminent orator, he speaks 
perfect German and French, languages 
of the predominant populations. In 1924 
he presided over the League—and tried 
to keep out Russia. Last week, for the 
fifth time, he accepted the Presidency 
of his country, succeeding Dr. Albert 
Meyer. (His previous one-year terms: 
1915, 1920, 1927, 1932.) 

Motta expects no easy year. The 
Swiss share their neighbors’ war jitters 
and particularly fear the Nazis’ aggres- 
siveness. No incident could better illus- 
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The Spanish capital suffered its worst air raid, but held firm 


trate this than a trial that ended last 
week at Chur, near the Austrian border. 

Five black-robed judges listened to 
the story of Frau Hedda Gustloff, widow 
of Wilhelm Gustloff, late No..1 Nazi 
agent in Switzerland. The black-veiled 
woman accused a pudgy, 27-year-old 
Jewish medical student. She told how 
on the night of Feb. 4 he called at the 
Gustloff home in Davos, international 
health and sports resort near by. 

“I heard four shots .. . rushed back 
. »- My husband lay there bleeding... 
I said: ‘Why did you do it?’ Frank- 
furter replied: ‘Because I am a Jew’.” 

Dr. Eugen Cuerti, white-bearded 
“Clarence Darrow of Switzerland,” elo- 
quently pleaded temporary insanity. 
Against an argument that has won 
freedom for many fanatical killers, the 
judges weighed a political reality: for 
months the Nazi press has been de- 
manding death for the “cowardly assas- 
sin” of Gustloff—a martyr whose funer- 
al Adolf Hitler himself attended. 
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The Swiss Darrow suffered his first 
defeat in a decade. The judges gave 
Frankfurter the minimum sentence, 
eighteen years. Already he has a death 
sentence—doomed to die soon of tuber- 
culosis. 


BRITAIN: George VI Revives 
Traditions of George the Good 


Last Christmas—in his last public 
utterance before his death—George V 
greeted the empire by radio on behalf 
of “myself and my dear wife.” 

Last week George VI, 41st British 
ruler since William the Conqueror, 
marked his 41st birthday with the new 
King’s traditional message to Parlia- 
ment: “It will be my constant endeavor 
. . . Supported ... by my dear wife, to 
uphold the honor of the realm.” 


In every possible detail, George VI 
set about reviving the atmosphere that 
emanated from the royal house during 
the 25-year reign of George the Good. 
He made it a special point to be seen at 
holy worship, decided to spend Christ- 
mas at Sandringhani, announced he 
would travel in the six-car royal train 
that Edward VIII spurned, and made 
his late father’s secretary, Lord Wig- 
ram, permanent Lord in Waiting. 


Laws: First legislative act of the 
new reign: the House of Lords passed 
a Commons-approved bill forbidding 
uniiorms for political groups—such as 
Oswald Mosley’s black-shirt Fascists 
and gray-skirt Fascinettes. Simul- 
taneously The Times noted Mosley’s 
abortive attempt to capitalize on the 
abdication: “All the world now knows 
that fascism has neither a past, pres- 
ent, or future among us.” 

Bei-veen the lines readers saw a re- 
buke to those who tried to sell Edward 
the Dictator’s mace. The loudest of 
them, Lady Houston, last week issued 
her Saturday Review with heavy 
mourning borders, a full-length por- 
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trait of the ex-King, and the rhymed 
utterance: 
_ *Good-by, good-by, 

We cry witha sigh; 

Driven away 

By a law that’s a lie, 

Great King! True lover! 

Will you never return, Sir, 

To gladden our eye? 


The eccentric millionaire publisher 
remained alone in the expression of 
this wish. She did not stand alone in 
criticism of those who engineered the 
King’s flight. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s radio 
cry (Oh, the pity of it! Oh, the pity 
of it!”) on the morrow of Edward’s 
abdication incensed certain critics on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In his 
column, daily syndicated throughout 
America, Heywood Broun found that 
“apparently nobody has tipped off the 
good cleric that the final whistle has 
sounded.” 

Baron Ponsonby, Labor spokesman 
in the House of Lords, deplcred the 
persecution of “private lives . . . If 
we want a robot King, we can have 
one delivered from Madame Tussaud’s 
waxworks overnight!” 

He referred to the world-known ex- 
hibition near Regent’s Park and near 
the colonnaded residence until recent- 
ly occupied by Wallis Simpson. Last 
week Mrs. Simpson appeared among 
the heroes of the wax pantheon: she 
stands in evening dress, on a purple 
dais, forever gazing at the Archbishop 
of Canterbury 100 feet away. 

There, as far as the average Lon- 
doner cared, she could remain. The 
scattered attacks on the Bishops and 
“huffy old women” in the Cabinet 
made slight impression on the general 
public, which now devoted its con- 
suming curiosity to the new royal 
family. 

Newspapers no longer carried can- 
did shots of the “beautiful American” 
and the former Empire Salesman. In- 
stead they featured portraits of Ed- 
ward, 14-month-old son of the Duke of 
Kent—youngest British royal male— 
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Edward—Personality Prince 


doomed from now to grow up with the 
tag Personality Prince. 


ExiLes: But the world press did not 
forget the middle-aged Boy and Girl 
of modernity’s most dazzling love story. 
Troops armed with pencil and camera 
laid merciless siege to an 811-year-old 
castle in Austria_and a movie-set villa 
on the French Riviera. 

At Schloss Enzesfeld, perching on a 
knoll 25 miles south of Vienna, police 
with fixed bayonets guarded the privacy 
of the Duke of Windsor. At Villa Lou 
Viei (the Old Place) on a hillside over- 
looking Cannes, French Boy Scouts 
helped gendarmes protect Wallis Simp- 
son. 

Edward posed once for camera men 
who wrote him they wanted to be “with 
our wives and children for the holidays, 
but can’t until you come out of your 
hole.”’ He refused to see reporters, who 
continued to shiver under the mist- 
silvered horse-chestnut trees. 

Mrs. Simpson remained incommuni- 
cado until this week. Sunday the Duch- 
ess-designate gave her besiegers tea, 
said she planned “nothing special.’”’ Her- 
man L. Rogers, her host, announced 
“there is no possibility” of her seeing 
Edward before Spring. 


fy 


Besieged: Edward at Castle Enzesfeld, Wallis at the Old Place 


U.S.S.R.: Reds Welcome Santa; 
‘Moral Monster’ Wins New Home 





In Moscow’s largest department store 
window last week appeared a life-size 
figure of a white-whiskered man in red. 

Still rejoicing in their new Constitu- 
tion—which allows freedom of worship 
for the first time in nineteen years— 
Communists flocked to the Mostorg to 
see Santa Claus (known to them as 
Grandpa Frost) and buy decorations 
for Christmas trees (which they must 
call New Year trees). They found the 
tinsel and bauble trust had so raised 
prices that decking a tree cost $15. 

Christmas shoppers found one other 
evidence of changing policies in the 
Soviet Union. Book counters no longer 
offered “Ten Days That Shook the 
World” by John Reed, Harvard-trained 
American Red whose body lies near 
that of Lenin in Red Square. 

The Kremlin suppressed the classic 
of the revolution: while Reed praised 
Leon Trotsky for whipping the de- 
moralized Bolsheviks into a ruthless 
Red army of 1,500,000, he barely men- 
tioned the demi-god-to-be, Josef Stalin. 

For Trotsky, whose permit to live in 
Norway expired Dec. 17, a gloomy 
Christmas seemed in store. But he has 
paid no heed to holidays since his boy- 
hood, when an Odessa school expelled 
him as a “moral monster.” He has, in- 
stead, spent almost half of his 57 years 
in exile or prison. 

After Stalin ousted him from power 
in Russia, Trotsky found refuge in Tur- 
key, Denmark, and France. These 
countries expelled him as an agitator, 
and almost every other nation refused 
him admittance. He resided undis- 
turbed in Norway until two months ago, 
when Moscow accused him of foment- 
ing a plot against Stalin. 

Red firing squads executed sixteen 
alleged conspirators, and the Kremlin 
demanded Trotsky’s expulsion from 
Norway. Last week Mexico offered 
asylum to the lanky, tuberculous exile 
—provided he abstains from political 
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NEW DEAL: Washington Gets the Green Light 


As the President Tackles His Basketful of Problems 


HARRIS & EWING 


Chairman Buchanan ponders Washington’s biggest problem—the budget 


This year, the end of the usual Sum- 
mer lull found official Washington off 
the job and on the stump. Election 
over, President Roosevelt settled down 
in the White House for a week—barely 
long enough to inject temporary life into 
the capital—then took off for the Inter- 
American Conference (see page 10). 

Not until last week did Washington 
get the go signal. That signal came 
when the President, returned from 
Buenos Aires, walked down the ramp 
from his special train to be greeted by 


his wife, the Vice President, and a 
sprinkling of Cabinet officers. The boss 
was back. 


New Dealers rushed finishing touches 
on proposals that needed Presidential 
approval. Vice President Garner, Speak- 
er Bankhead and Senator Harrison 
bickered over plans for the 75th Con- 
gress, opening Jan. 5. Chairman Bu- 
chanan of the House Appropriations 
Committee pondered financial problems 
with Budget Director Bell and Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau. Cabinet officers, 
Congress leaders, and candidates for 
key jobs paraded in and out of the 
White House. 

In the battered wire basket that lies 
on the right-hand side of the Roosevelt 
desk, documents dealing with govern- 
ment problems piled high. For a few, 
the President found answers last week; 
for others, his plans were obvious; for 
still others, there were only vague indi- 
cations of his likely solutions. 

Among the problems: 

Budget: Pared expenditures in regu- 
lar departments and agencies may just 
about balance the Social Security 


Board’s increased expenses. General 
estimate of expenditures, including re- 
lief, for the next fiscal year (1937-38): 
$7,000,000,000. Despite steadily increas- 
ing tax receipts, tentative plans called 
for an unbalanced budget for the fiscal 
year 1937-38, a balanced one for 
1938-39. 

Relief: Work relief, as existing un- 
der the WPA, will continue. Mr. Roose- 
velt last week intimated he hoped to 
cut the rate of expenditures for the next 
six months by about one-third, despite 
protests from WPA Administrator Hop- 
kins and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. He will not estimate 1937- 
38 relief costs until late Spring. 

NRA Substitutes: The President is 
weighing a dozen  industrial-control 
measures. Alert observers forecast 
some sort of legislation, far less exten- 
sive than the NRA, before Congress ad- 
journs. 

Renewals: Administration leaders 
propose extension of RFC powers for 
another year; revision and extension of 
the Neutrality Act; continuation of the 
President’s power to devalue and stabi- 
lize the dollar; renewal of the 3-cent 
postage rate; and extension of most of 
the emergency acts that expire in 1937. 
They will make the CCC permanent. 

Taxes: The President plans no new 
taxes ‘or the coming session of Con- 
gress tut will consider revision of the 
undistributed-profits tax to lessen hard- 
ships on debt-ridden and growing com- 
panies. 

Agriculture: Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, contending that the Soil 
Conservation Act is an inadequate 











substitute for the outlawed AAA, has 
called for a more direct method of crop 
control. The President, aware of con- 
stitutional limitations, has made no 
commitment. Farm leaders’ coolness 
to crop insurance, a Wallace pet, has 
lessened its chances of enactment. Mr. 
Roosevelt’ has indirectly committed 
himself to support legislation for ten- 
ant-farmer relief—probably a proposal 
less sweeping than the $1,100,000,000 
Bankhead Bill. 

Consolidation: A Senate and. a. Presi- 
dential committee are now framing 
proposals for government reorganiza- 
tion. Tentative plans call for a bill 
authorizing the President to make 
wholesale mergers and cuts in per- 
sonnel. Speaker Bankhead last week 
doubted that Congressmen, faced with 
pressure from jobholders, would sup- 
port such legislation. 

Appointments: The White House sec- 
retariat last week strongly denied pre- 
dictions of wholesale Cabinet changes, 
pointing out that it was not the “habit 
of the President to have shake-ups.”’ 
It did not deny that Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley may resign in favor of 
Frank C. Walker, former National 
Emergency Council director; nor that 
Assistant Secretary of War Woodring 
may be replaced by Gov. Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt of Indiana. 

Inauguration: Conferring with Rear 
Admiral Cary T. Grayson, chairman of 
the arrangements committee, President 
Roosevelt last week decided on “simple 
though colorful’ ceremonies to mark 
the beginning of his second term, Jan. 
20. As usual, the Chief Justice of the 
United States will administer the oath 
of office on the Capitol steps. The 
usual gigantic inauguration parade will 
be limited to military and naval serv- 
ices, the Governors of the States, and 
their personal guests. There will be 
no inauguration ball—for fear it might 
conflict with the «charitable President’s 
Birthday Balls ten days later. 


VISIT: Roosevelt and Rival Make Good 
On Campaign Promises to Each Other 


. Sept. 3, following a drought confer- 
ence in Des Moines, Franklin Rooseveit 
grasped Alfred Landon’s hand: “How- 
ever this election comes out, let’s have 
a visit afterward.” Landon agreed. 

This week, they made good. Dapper 
in gray fedora and dark gray suit, 
Governor Landon showed up at the 
White House, posed for pictures, then 
paused to chat with a woman reporter 
from a Maine newspaper. While he 
talked, photographers tried to pull him 
outside for another picture. “But,” he 
protested, “you don’t understand. This 
is. Maine!” 

An hour later, he emerged from the 
President’s office: ““No—no politics was 


discussed . . . We talked about Christ- 
mas and the children. We swapped 
fishing lies.” 


That night President and would-be 
President sat down together again—to 
see themselves made the butt of skits 
at a Gridiron Club banquet. 
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MeGRADY: Labor Mediator Puts 
‘Love’ Before Cabinet Hopes 


In San Francisco last week Edward 
F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor and. Federal mediator in ‘the 
Pacific Coast maritime strike (see SEA- 
MEN), answered reporters scouting ru- 
mors that Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins would yield--him her post in 
the Roosevelt Cabinet. 

Washington had heard that McGrady 
disliked his boss: if he didn’t get her 
job, he would leave the government 
service when the West Coast strike 
ended. McGrady left it up to the Presi- 
dent: 

“I don’t say flatly I regard this as 
my last job. I’ve been made outside 
offers better than I ever expected, but 
I have enlisted with Roosevelt, whom I 
love, for the duration of the war, and 
whatever he wants comes first with me. 

“Regarding Miss Perkins’s job, all I 
can say is ...I have profound respect 
for her as an able citizen ... who has 
filled her job adequately.” 


FLORIDA: Another Step Toward 


Resurrection of Canal Project 


A dozen or more deserted ditches, 
empty buildings and 25 soured engi- 
neers were all that remained last Au- 
gust of the projected Florida Ship 
Canal. Work had stopped; a doubting 
Senate had refused to pour more money 
after the $5,400,000 of relief funds al- 
lotted to the project by President 
Roosevelt. 

Sympathetic with the canal’s spon- 
sors, but unwilling to bait disapproving 
Senators, the President compromised. 





INTERNATIONAL 

Guarp: Last week President Roosevelt 
picked a personal bodyguard to succeed 
August Gennerich, former New York City 
policeman died at Buenos Aires. 
Mr. Roosevelt chose another policeman— 
Thomas E. Qualters (above), Massachusetts 
State Trooper, onetime Notre Dame half- 
back, and campaign bodyguard for the 
President’s son, James Roosevelt. 
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He authorized a special committee of 
army engineers to review the proposal 
—already studied and restudied by 
civilian and military investigators. 

A month ago the committee sub- 
mitted its report—in favor of the canal. 
The finding reversed an earlier army 
report and pooh-poohed warnings by 
the United States Geological Survey 
that the 195-mile, sea-level waterway 
would be a “gigantic drainage ditch.” 
The committee’s estimates: cost $162,- 
985,000; annual upkeep, $625,000; an- 
nual value of benefits accruing to ship- 
pers and shipowners, $9,553,244. 

Reinforced by this boost, the canal’s 
friends last week came confidently to 
public hearings before the army Board 
of Engineers, convened in Washington 
to decide whether the report should be 
transmitted to Congress. — 

Gen. Charles P. Summerall, retired 
former army Chief of Staff, put in a 
good word for the project. The Florida 
Ship Canal Authority insisted the 
waterway would be a “tremendous 
benefit” to the whole country. 


They argued that it would shorten 
the New York-New Orleans sea route 
by 385 miles. Instead of rounding the 
reef-infested Florida Keys, New Or- 
leans-bound shipping would enter the 
canal near Jacksonville and cruise 
across Northern Florida to Port Inglis, 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 


Railway, shipping, and South Florida 
business interests fought the project; 
the southerly ports opposed any pro- 
posal likely to benefit northern Jack- 
sonville at their expense. The Florida 
Water Conservation League spoke up 
for hostile fruit and truck growers: 
they cited the Geological Survey’s find- 
ing that the canal would at once drain 
the underground reservoir which waters 
their crops, and diffuse salt water 
through the Ocala limestone which un- 
derlies that part of the State. 

Approval by the Board of Engineers 
and the Secretary of War would return 
the proposal to Congress as a regular 
Rivers and Harbors project. 


* 
G.O.P.: Hamilton Is Sentenced 
To 3 Years of Budget Balancing 


In Chicago last week, in a ballroom 
of the Palmer House, 84 sober-faced 
men and women settled down to the 
gloomy routine of plotting the Repub- 
lican party’s future. The officers and 
members of the Republican National 
Committee knew in advance—in fact 
they could read in the papers—just 
what would transpire at the meeting. 


C. B. Goodspeed, treasurer, reported 
the party’s record deficit to be exactly 
$901,501.61. Representative Hamilton 
Fish of New York—not a committee 
member, but equipped with a pocketful 
of proxies—reeled off a denunciation of 
Chairman John Hamilton, who had of- 
fered to resign: “Hamilton ... is a 
reactionary, and the party cannot be 
humanized or liberalized under him.” 
Four hours of defense oratory centered 
about two themes: Hamilton is pro- 
gressive enough; the Roosevelt relief 
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program made it impossible for the 
G.O.P. to win the election. 

Speeches over, the committee gave 
its chairman a 74-2 vote of confidence 
—in effect, a three-year sentence to 
work off the deficit he had piled up. 
As compensation, it voted him salary 
and expenses of $25,000 a year—which 
he must raise along with the $901,501. 

Informed in Washington of Hamil- 
ton’s $25,000 a year, Senator William 
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Hamilton Fish (right) denounced, 
then congratulated John Hamilton 


E. Borah of Idaho calmly observed: 
“That, as I understand it, is the cus- 
tomary salary of receivers.” In Kan- 
sas, William Allen White, strong Lan- 
don supporter, editorialized in his Em- 
poria Weekly Gazette: “If John Hamil- 
ton is a progressive, Wally Simpson 
is a nun.” 


» 
AMBASSADOR: Cool 
To Joseph Davies’s Cold Cream 


Russians 


When President Roosevelt last month 
named Joseph Edward Davies as Am- 
bassador to the Soviet, most political 
writers hailed the appointment. Thev 
pointed to Davies’s distinguished legal 
career in Washington, to his knowledge 
of trade and international law. 

Society columnists demurred. They 
pointed to Mrs. Davies—heiress to a 
$20,000,000 Post-Toasties fortune and 
ex-wife of Edward F. Hutton (“Gang 
Up on Roosevelt”). Her lavish manners, 
they said, would never jibe with the 
comrades’ proletarian simplicity. 

Last week, as the Ambassador and 
his wife prepared to sail for Russia, 
ne'vs events lent weight to the prediction. 

First, a dispatch from Moscow re- 
counted that workmen were equipping 
the American Embassy with 25 electric 
refrigerators—one especially designed 
to preserve strawberries out of season. 
Then, Washington learned that Mrs. 
Davies plans next May to desert Mos- 
cow for London, where she has leased 
Mrs. James Field’s palatial home for 
the coronation period. 

Finally, the Walker-Gordon Dairy in 
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Juliustown, N.J., revealed that the Am- 
bassador’s wife had ordered 2,000 pint 
containers of Grade A cream—frozer 
by the Birdseye food-preserving proc- 
ess—shipped to her new Moscow resi- 
dence. 

Informed of Mrs. Davies’s cold cream 
project, an official of the Soviet Con- 
sulate in New York snippily announced: 
“Contrary to popular belief, there are 
cows in Russia.” In Washington, the 
embarrassed new Ambassador muttered 
that reports of his wife’s preparations 
were “somewhat exaggerated.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Davies’s business col- 
leagues could preen themselves on the 
publicity coup of the month. The Birds- 
eye Frosted Foods process, elaborately 
explained in most newspaper accounts 
of the cream shipment, is controlled by 
General Foods Corp., of which Mrs. 
Davies is a director and major stock- 
holder. 

® 


G-MEN: New York Battle Revives 
Talk of a Hoover Resignation 


1:30 A.M. From a window on West 
102nd Street, New York, four men— 
two Federal agents and two New Jer- 
sey troopers—peered at a first-floor 
apartment in a brownstone house across 
the quiet street. Two others, New 
York City policemen, had just gone out 
to get coffee. 

The stocky form of J. Edgar Hoover, 
head G-Man, appeared in the street be- 
low. With him were ten Federal 
agents. From their lookout post, the 
four watchers hurried into the street 
for a few words with Hoover. Then 
the whole group scattered. 

Moments later, a sharp clatter of 
gunfire echoed through the placid 
neighborhood. Federal men in the hall 
outside were firing through the door; 
somebody was shooting back. As the 
battle raged, an army of police ar- 
rived. Later, a tear-gas bomb set fire 
to the apartment and brought fire 
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DEPARTMENTS: 

Agriculture Secretary Wallace reported the 
national food supply 3 per cent below 1935 
level and 5 per cent less than 1925-29 
average. 

Labor Secretary Perkins announced the 
United States Employment Service found 
jobs for 330,784 unemployed during No- 
vember. Placements on projects financed 
by relief funds totaled 171,831: private in- 
dustry absorbed 158,953 (doubling its re- 
employment records of November, 1935, 
and 1934). 

State Department established the Office of 
Philippine Affairs with Joseph Earle 
Jacobs, veteran of the Far East Division, 
in charge. 

Treasury Department reported 41 persons 
received 1935 incomes exceeding $1,000,000 
—an increase of eight over 19234, but 482 
less than the boom year of 1929. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Social Security Board announced 21,338,120 

workers—82 per cent of estimated eligi- 


bles—had applied for old-age annuities 
up to Dee. 15. 

WPA Administrator Hopkins appointed 
Frank P. Ingram of Tampa, State Admin- 
istrator for Florida, succeeding E. A. 
Pynchon, resigned. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics reported 
proportion of farms operated by tenants 
increased from 35 per cent in 1900 to 42 
per cent in 1935; ratio of farm land cul- 
tivated under lease increased from 31 to 45 


per cent in the same years. Highest ten- 

incy rate reported: 73 per cent of cotton 

farms in 1930. 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Dec, 17) 

MOOSE ic cei cceseds . -$218,457,096.67 
OU. vctewedvewbeccbes $200,423,304.44 
ju mbeteeeds hese 6s $1,891,718,548.31 
$1,284,862,478.66 
$34,307,528,573.91 


Balance 
Deficit, fiscal year........... 
Public debt 
*Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 








engines screaming to the scene. 

Amid the hubbub, a flustered G-Man 
poked a sub-machine gun at a husky 
fireman. ‘Dammit, can’t you read?” 
growled the fireman, pointing at his 
helmet. “If you don’t take that gun 
out of my stomach, I’ll bash your head 
in.” 

For 35 minutes the shooting con- 
tinued. Then a lull. “Give up or we'll 
shoot,” shouted a G-Man—as if they 
had been throwing spitballs up to then. 
A young woman, the wife of Harry 
Brunette, staggered out, shot in the 
thigh. Then came the unharmed Bru- 
nette-—25-year-old bank robber and 


To Commissioner Valentine . . . Harry Brunette’s capture was just a ‘melodrama’ 





escaped Ohio convict, who last month 
kidnaped a New Jersey State Trooper 
attempting to arrest him for speeding. 
The girl went to a hospital; Brunette, 
to prison for life. 


Posrscriprs: Almost before last 
week’s battle ended, the G-Men’s fu- 
sillade began backfiring. New York Fire 
Commissioner McElligot sputtered 
charges of “heroics” and ‘small-town 
stuff,’”’ contending that his firemen had 
been unnecessarily imperiled by gun- 
fire. Police Commissioner Valentine 
attacked “melodramatic raids” for the 
sake of “bigger headlines in the news- 
papers.” 

City police said they had located 
Brunette, only to have Hoover dash to 
New York, break an agreement for co- 
operative action, and stage “unneces- 
sary gunplay.” Hoover and his aides 
retorted that they, not the police, had 
tracked down Brunette, that there had 
been no agreement, and that a police 
commissioner did much of the shooting. 


By this week, debating honors stood 
practically divided. More important, 
the Battle of 102nd Street had brought 
into the open American police officials’ 
long-standing antipathy toward Hoover. 


TRANSITION: In 1924, when Attorney 
General (now Supreme Court Justice) 
Harlan Stone promoted him to his 
present job, J. Edgar Hoover quietly 
and competently set about building the 
feeble Federal Bureau of Investigation 
into an efficient, systematic detective 
force. 

In 1932 the so-called Lindbergh laws 
gave the FBI vast new powers and 
greatly enlarged jurisdiction. A couple 
of spectacular captures, and the little- 
known Hoover became a national hero. 
For The American Magazine he began 
writing articles about his work. Later 
he took to making speeches through- 
out the country. 


Simultaneously, the bureau’s. en- 
larged powers led it into cases in which 
city and State police were also in- 
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..» by J, Edgar Hoover 
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STRIKE: Last week Gov. Henry H. Blood of Utah persuaded 1,500 striking silver 
miners to accept a 25-cent daily wage increase and return to work in the Wasatch 
Mountains near Park City. He intervened after 400 strikers (above) repulsed strikebreakers 
with fists, rocks, and swinging boot toes, and sent the invaders scurrying down a highway 





volved. In the Lindbergh case, fric- 
tion arose between Federal officers and 
those of New York and New Jersey. 
In the case of young Caleb Milne IV, 
who “kidnaped” himself last year, New 
York police muttered that G-Men 
double-crossed them. Soon Federal 
Postal Inspectors and Secret Service 
men joined police of a dozen cities in 
hinting that Hoover grabbed credit for 
cooperative efforts. 

In July, 1935, Melvin H. Purvis, 
agent in charge of the Chicago FBI 
office, announced the killing of John 
Dillinger and rose to herodom. Im- 
mediately Hoover ruled that future 
news would come exclusively from the 
FBI Director—J. Edgar Hoover. That 
was enough to set critics howling that 
he had developed a publicity complex, 
that he fancied himself headed directly 
for the White House. In the Senate 
last May, Kenneth McKellar of Tennes- 
see publicly charged him with head- 
line hunting. 

Last week’s fight brought up the 
subject again. With it came revived 
reports that Hoover-haters—principal- 
ly Postmaster General Farley and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
might yet effect the top G-Man’s down- 
fall. Recent predictions of Hoover’s 
resignation, appearing in the column 
of his intimate friend, Walter Winchell, 
tended to confirm the report. 


LABOR: Strikes and a New Foe 
Threaten Automobile Industry 


John L. Lewis has done pretty well —.. 


since he set out last Spring to unionize 


the steel industry. A ‘month ago, his. 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee — 


announced that 82,315 of the industry’s 
500,000 wage earners had joined a Lewis 
union. Last week a Lewis organizer 
bragged that.2,891 in one United States 
Steel Corp. plant had signed up within 
seven days. 


But the. drive was all work and little 


fireworks. It’ lacked the spectacular 
mass appeal of frequent strikes, lock- 


outs, police beatings. The word got 
about that steel was winning; that 
Lewis had little to show for the ex- 
penditure of huge sums and effort. 

Lewis could not afford failure—nor 
the whisper of failure. He had left the 
American Federation of Labor. He had 
taken with him his own United Mine 
Workers and fourteen other unions, af- 
filiated with his new Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. His foes in in- 
dustry and in the federation stood ready 
to cut him down at the first sign of 
retreat. 

Last week Lewis advanced, publicly 
and aggressively, against an industry 
more vulnerable than steel, more likely 
to yield immediate winnings in conces- 
sions and victories plain to all who read. 
He announced that the C.I.O. would 
move forthwith against General Motors 
Corp., largest of automobile manufac- 
turers. 


Pincw: Photographers waited. Glen 
W. McCabe, president of the Federation 
of Flat Glass Workers, and Homer 






Martin, head of the United Automobile 
Workers of America—both C.I1.0O. affili- 
ates—lined up with Lewis behind his 
desk in Washington’s Tower Building. 
Martin said to the perpetually glower- 
ing Lewis: “Please don’t look at us as 
though you’re giving us hell.” 

Pictures snapped, the trio retired to 
executive conference. Two hours later 
they emerged with a declaration: 

“Collective bargaining is now the law 
of the land, and we think General Mo- 
tors should do a little collective bar- 
gaining... 

Only an indirect reply came from 
General Motors. W. S. Knudsen, a vic2 
president, told an Indianapolis audi- 
ence: “I'think collective bargaining, so- 
called, is here to stay, but I do think 
bargaining should take place before a 
shutdown rather than after it.” 

A wave of shutdowns, before and aft- 
er bargaining, had pinched the booming 
industry at a tender spot. Automobile 
factories draw many of their parts from 
other firms; every source of supply of- 
fers a chance to paralyze assembly lines 
by indirect attack. 

General Motors, Chrysler, Ford, and 
Pierce-Arrow felt the sting of such at- 
tacks last week. While the industry 
showered Christmas bonuses upon its 
workers, thousands of accessory-firm 
employes struck for more permanent 
gains. 

Dec. 15, the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. distributed a $375,000 bonus. That 
night the glass workers’ federation 
called sit-down strikes in the company’s 
Toledo, Ohio, Charleston, W. Va., and 
Shreveport, La., plants. Avowed rea- 
son: the company, friendly to the union 
for years, refused to grant a closed shop. 

The federation’s president gave an- 
other reason to Secretary of Labor 
Perkins: the union could not win a two- 
week strike against Libbey’s major 
competitor, the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., so long as automobile makers could 
juggle glass orders from one to the 
other. 

In Kansas City a General Motors 
subsidiary, the Fisher Body Corp., with- 
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held bonus checks from 1,150 workers, 
striking because a Chevrolet employe in 
the same building had lost his job. 
Other Chevrolet workers, declining to 
strike, remained idle because they 
couldn’t get bodies from Fisher. 
Detroit sit-downs closed the automo- 
bile-supply plants of ~Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel Co. and Aluminum Co. of Ameri- 
ca. Ten thousand or more employes at 
Ford Motor Co.’s River Rouge, Mich., 
plant, halted work in consequence— 
Ford needed Kelsey-Hayes brake drums. 
The scattered strikes had one tie: 
Lewis affiliates directed them all. They 
demonstrated that Lewis had the back- 
ing of vigorous unions of automobile 
and glass workers, trained in the tech- 
nique of strikes along the industry’s 
vital feeder lines. Certain that he could 
impair General Motors production with 
or without strong locals among its 


211,000 workers, he professed a desire . 


for peaceful negotiation. 


“We are hoping,” he said, “there will ~ 


be no necessity for a strike. But that is 
up to the General Motors Corp.” 


DEFENSE: To combat Lewis, auto- 
mobile manufacturers depend chiefly 
upon rising production, employment, and 
pay rolls—tangible, immediate benefits 
which workers must weigh against 
union promises of rewards to come. 

Lewis’s foremost foe, the steel indus- 
try, puts its faith in similar economic 
argument—and in its employe councils, 
company-sponsored associations intend- 
ed to forestall independent unions. 

Last week two Federal agencies gave 
Lewis two boosts in his effort to wean 
the workers of both industries from 
company suasion and company folds. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette’s Civil 
Liberties Committee announced it would 
investigate labor’s charge that the au- 
tomobile industry fosters espionage and 
other oppressive measures. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
heard Lewis followers testify that the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., largest 
subsidiary of United States Steel, had 
forced workers in 21 plants to join its 
“employe-representation plans’; that 
the company had violated the National 
Labor Relations Act by “intimidation 
and coercion.” 

Required to delay its formal defense 
until Jan. 11, Carnegie-Illinois told its 
story to the press: “The employe-repre- 
sentation plans have proved the best 
ones devised for the settlement of all 
questions between the employes and 
management ... The representatives 
have shown clearly by their independent 
attitude ... that they are entirely free 


SEAMEN: Marine Workers Fight in East, 
Hold Peace Parleys on Pacific Coast 


_ A Baltimore seaman ‘sliced off a fel- 
low mariner’s ear last week. New York 
sailors cracked longshoremen’s heads. 
San Francisco businessmen bought full- 
page newspaper space to warm the city: 
“San Francisco’s business future is 
threatened . . . The welfare of every 
man, woman, and child in this city is 
involved.” 

The nationwide strike of maritime 
workers had passed its 53rd day. In 
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Western ports, 230 vessels swung at 
their docks. Pacific Coast business esti- 
mated its losses at $7,000,000 a day; idle 
workers’ daily losses in unpaid wages 
climbed toward $250,000. 

Eastern shipowners professed to have 
fought the strike to a standstill, and in- 
sisted that commerce was moving “as 
usual.” But The New York Journal of 
Commerce, ultraconservative reporter 
of business affairs, had assayed the 
strike: 

“Coastal and intercoastal trade by 
water has been strangled ... Many 
large concerns cannot disclose the 
plight in which they have been placed 
. . . because of competitive situations.” 

Harry Bridges, leader of San Fran- 
cisco’s striking longshoremen, flew East 
to bolster Atlantic strikers’ efforts. 





WIDE WORLD 
Enemies: Harry Bridges, strike leader, 
with R. D, Lapham, shipowners’ spokesman 


Eastern sailors and ships’ officers had 
struck without the backing of their 
union leaders; Atlantic longshoremen 
had refused to follow. 

In New York, Bridges spent two 
hours with Joseph P. Ryan, president 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association and active foe of the in- 
surgent strikers. Afterward Ryan 
called Bridges ‘a punk” and fired him 
from his $75-a-week office in the I.L.A. 


Behind him in San Francisco, Bridges 
left a series of continuous peace parleys. 
Roger D. Lapham and T. G. Plant, ship- 
owners’ spokesmen, sat through day- 
and-night conferences with Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Edward F. McGrady 
and Harry Lundeberg, Norwegian 
founder of the Sailors Union of the 
Pacific. 

Dec. 16, Lundeberg emerged with 
word that “things are looking better.” 
McGrady booked a reservation on an 
East-bound plane—he hoped to spend 
Christmas in Washington. Monday, 
Lundeberg announced that spokesmen 
had reached agreement on the “funda- 
mental demands” of his 7,000 West 


Coast sailors. But for the 30,000 other 
Pacific maritime workers—longshore- 
men, engineers, stewards, etc.—negotia- 
tions again bogged down in a morass 
of demands, counterdemands, and tech- 
nicalities. 
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SKIING: Cold Sport 
Warm Applause of Businessmen 


As a widely popular American sport, 
skiing was born five years ago at Lake 
Placid, N.Y. The colorful sight of 
Olympic athletes, sliding in their 
bright costumes through the streets, 
prompted spectators to buy Nordic out- 
fits and begin falling all over the re- 
sort’s frozen lakes and its snow-blank- 
eted hills. 


Today strange, frosty words like 
Telemark, Christiania, and Gelande- 
sprung flow from the lips of otherwise 
normal-speaking people. The sport of 
skiing has become a big business. Its 
prime beneficiaries: 


® Equipment manufacturers. In New 
York City they sold $2,400,000 worth 
of merchandise last year and expect an 
even larger volume of business this 
Winter. 


® Stores. Their indoor borax slides and 
offers of instruction have lured droves 
of customers. 


® People with unpronounceable Scandi- 
navian names, rosy outdoor cheeks, and 
blond hair. If they can remain hori- 
zontal on skis, they qualify as ideal 
instructors—at $3 to $5 per hour. 


© Insurance companies. They issue 
policies against breaking one’s neck. 


® Winter resorts. They are booming 
all over the country. Last week W. 
Averell Harriman, board chairman of 
the Union Pacific. railroad, opened a 
$1,000,000 ski paradise in Sun Valley 
Lodge, Ketchum, Idaho. 


® Railroads. Last year 77,000 skiers 
used Boston and New York trains; 
twice that number is anticipated this 
year. 


® Authors and publishers. They have 
flooded the market with cold treatises. 
Some of the very best of the current 
crop: 


Improve Your Skiing. By Frederick 
A. Hall and Nathaniel A. Benson. 221 
pages. Illustrations and diagrams. Dodge, 
New York. $1.75. Information on select- 
ing skis, waxing them, and using them 
without undue humiliation. 


Skiing. By- Charles N. Proctor and 
Rockwell R. Stephens. 156 pages, Illus- 
trations and diagrams. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2.75. Another good book on 
fundamentals, equipmént, and advanced 
technique. 


The Complete Book of Ski-ing.[ Note 
the hyphen: Half of the authors use it; 
half don’t.] By F. Hallberg and H. 
Mueckenbruenn. 317 pages. Illustrations. 
Greenberg, New York. $5. Only book 
with chapters on jumping. 


Ski-ing Exercises. By Margaret Morris 
and Hans Falkner. Edited by Mrs. Clif- 
ford Norton. 64 pages. Illustrations and 
diagrams. Greenberg, New York. $2. 
Notes on how to strengthen and condi- 
tion. muscles. : 


Ski Tracks.. Edited .by Charles and 
Percy Olton. 132 pages. Mérrow, New 
York. $3. Nearly 200 action photographs, 
some of them excellent (samples on next 


page). 
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SNOW BIRDS ° 


ACME CLIFFORD G. SCOFIELD 
A skier may not know where he’s going, but he can never deny where he came from. Right—foot architects plot 
their courses down the side of a hill ‘at Rainier National Park,ski headquarters of the Pacific Northwest 


L. H. SHAW H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS FROM:Skt Tracks (©) morROW 


The stem-Christiania (left), most common way of detouring from a strait and narrow path. 
Only an expert (right) or a cold-water lover would attempt a Gelandesprung over a brook 
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RAYBURN: Miss Lou’s Mr. Sam, 
Good Neighbor and ‘Party Man’ 


Representative Sam Rayburn’s back 
yard is a pleasant place on Summer 
afternoons. His friends and kin around 
Bonham, Texas, often drive out to his 
farm and gather behind the white, two- 
story house to eat barbecue, talk about 
crops, and loaf with him under the 
hackberry trees. 

The guests come neither to fawn up- 
on a powerful politician nor to make 
merry with a good-time Charlie. They 
come to see a friend whom they have 
known most of their lives—a familiar, 
compact figure, dark-eyed, bald; a man 
fond of old jokes and settled in his ways. 

Rayburn owes a lot to friendliness of 
the back-yard brand. Neighborly affec- 
tion binds him to most of the voters in 
the Fourth Congressional District, and 
they have kept him in Congress since 
1913. 

To a kindred knack for getting along 
with all sorts of people—and for guid- 
ing them as he wills—he owes the un- 
avowed but effective Presidential back- 
ing which this week seemed to insure 
his selection as the next Democratic 
floor leader of the House. 


SisTER: Rayburn keeps close to the 
rural sources of his strength. Every 
Summer, after Congress adjourns, he 
closes his two-room, bachelor apart- 
ment in Washington and goes back to 
the farm—and to Miss Lou. 

His spinster sister, graying and in 
her 60s now, has mothered and coun- 
seled him since their parents died in 
his boyhood. On the home place 2 miles 
west of Bonham, she keeps house for 
him and for his brother Tom, who runs 
the 150-acre farm. She calls the Con- 
gressman “Mr. Sam”; he calls her 
“Miss Lou”; and between them lies a 
complete understanding of what each 
likes, thinks, and does. 

When he can, Rayburn spends his 
vacations on the farm, wearing old 
clothes, tending his herd of blooded 
Jersey cows, and eating turkey din- 
ner every Sunday noon. Last Summer 
he had to spend most of the time away 
from home, campaigning for reelection. 
He went about that job much as he has 
done since, at 24, he won his first pub- 
lic office 30 years ago. 

He hired a room over the Bonham 
State Bank and installed his two secre- 
taries—Miss Alla Clary of Prosper and 
Dan S. Inglish, son of an old friend in 
Bonham. Then he went out to visit the 
voters. This year he had to fight the 
bugaboo of Congressional veterans— 
“Sam’s been there long enough.” 

In a black Buick coupe, Inglish drove 
him back and forth through the dis- 
‘trict. His constituents knew him; again 
they liked his serious, man-to-man 
stumping; and they gave him his big- 
gest majority. : 


Soon afterward he returned to Wash- 


ington, to dive into one of the perennial 
and savage manifestations of democra- 
cy—the race for leadership of his 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Sam Rayburn: The majority leadership won’t change his homely habits 


party’s Representatives. This week his 
friends—including a fellow Texan, Vice 
President Garner—thought he might 
win by acclamation when the Demo- 
crats caucus Jan. 4; few conceded a 
real chance to his chief opponent, John 
J. O’Connor of New York. 


Pitot: Victory in the caucus would 
change some—but not many—of Ray- 
burn’s habits. In his 23 years of House 
membership, he has seldom made a 
speech; the floor leader must do a great 
deal of persuasive talking. But for the 
most part, he would direct the Demo- 
cratic majority (335 out of 435) as he 
has maneuvered it for years—behind- 
scene, where the real business of the 
House is always done. 

In committee-room battle, and in the 
continual give and take between one 
leader and another, he won his reputa- 
tion as a skillful pilot of legislation, 
and as a “party man” above all else. 
Since 1933 he has adopted many a New 
Deal measure simply because ‘the 
party” required it. His stubborn and 
wary fights for the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Utilities Bill and the Securitiés Ex- 


change Act of 1934 won the President’s’ , 


esteem. 

Rayburn deals with party business— 
and minds his own patronage affairs 
—in Suite 1332 of the New House Office 
Building, west of the Capitol. On the 


walls hang three pictures.of his favor- ~ 


ite hero, Gen. Robert E. Lee. 
Callers there are likely to hear jokes 





of Civil War vintage. Typical: “I got 
a cheerful letter from a constituent 
back home yesterday. He said that 
one of his young bald-faced heifers had 
broken her back and died; some 
hunters had set fire to his oatfield stub- 
ble, burning down a fence; a tornado 
had blown down his windmill; some 
storms had killed all his chickens; the 
rain soaked his oats so they couldn’t be 
stored. Hoping you are the same, I 
am, truly yours, and so forth.” 

He likes Bourbon “whiSky? gnd in 
Washington usually takés oneé“drink a 
day. On ordinary days he smokes a 
single pack of Camel cigarettes; when 
the going gets rough, he may use up 
two. 

At such times he is prone to become 
peevish with those who cross him. On 
the Honse floor, he sometimes overrides 
opposition with a surly insistencé~upon 


‘his own way. 


To keep fit, he plays a middling game 
of golf on Sunday mornings, aid week- 
days walks halfway to and from his 
apartment and the Capitol; he rides 
the rest of the way by taxi. 

Nobody even hints that Sam Ray- 
burn capitalizes on his position. When 
the Roanoke Club paid*him $200 for a 
speech, he quickly forwarded the 
money to the Robert E. Lee Memorial 
fund. Some of his fellows think he 


_carries honesty~to. an extreme: he 


won’t accept so much as a luncheon 
from anybody who might want to 
“buy” him. 
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BirTHDAY: George VI, King of Eng- 
land, 41, Dec. 14. 


... Pehr Evind Svinhufvud, President of 
Finland since 1931, 75, Dec. 15—the day 
his country paid $231,315 on its war 
debt to the United States. “The Father 
of Finland’”—nicknamed Old Pekka 
(Old Pete)—drove through Helsingfors 
streets between lines of .troops. 


...Tyrus Raymond Cobb, for 24 years 
a star outfielder with the Detroit Tigers 
and Philadelphia Athletics, 50, Dec. 18. 
The scrappiest, smartest player and 
most consistent batter in baseball re- 
tired in 1928. 


... George, Duke of Kent, 34, Dec. 20. 


... Josef V. Stalin, secretary of the 
Communist party in the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics, 57, Dec. 20. 

ENGAGED: Victor Oliver, 38, vaude- 
ville comedian, to Sarah Churchill, 22, 
daughter of Winston Churchill, member 
of the British Parliament. Since Miss 
Churchill’s arrival in this country in 
September, the couple have appeared 
together in Eastern theatres. They plan 
to be married this week. 

MarriED: Jack Kirkland, 35, drama- 
tizer of Erskine Caldwell’s novel, ““To- 
bacco Road,” and Julia Liard, 23, movie 
actress, by a justice of the peace at 
Harrison, N.Y. The former husband of 
Nancy Carroll and Jayne Shadduck, al- 
so actresses, was in a philosophical 
mood: “Love, life, and marriage. An- 
swer those three problems and you’re 
a smart guy.” 


.-- Rudolph F. Mallina, Bell Telephone 
Co. research engineer, and Dr. Myrtle 
Bryan McGraw, child psychologist at 
New York’s Babies Hospital. Instead 
of performing the usual religious or 
civil ceremony, Samuel I. Rosenman, 
New York Supreme Court Justice, 
merely approved a contract signed by 
the couple: “The parties herewith agree 


Miss Churchill, a comedian’s fiancee 
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to and hereby do marry one unto the 
other. The party of the first part 
agrees to love, honor, and cherish the 
party of the second part... does here- 
by become the lawful wedded wife of 
the party of the second part...” 


..- Robert H. Cobb, 37, manager of 
Hollywood’s Brown Derby Restaurant, 
and Gail Patrick (Margaret Fitzpatrick 
of Birmingham, Ala.)., 24, movie ac- 
tress, in an elopement to Tia Juana, 
Mexico. 


Divorcep: J. D. Wooster Lambert, 
sportsman and former secretary and 
treasurer of the Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., by Mrs. Emily Milliken Lambert, 
daughter of the late John T. Milliken, 
chemical manufacturer; in St. Louis. 
On grounds of mental cruelty, Mrs. 
Lambert won $1,600,000 ‘alimony, 
$68,400 to support their two children 
until they reach 21, and the furnishings 
of their New York home. She inherit- 
ed $5,000,000 from her father in 1919. 


..-Lord Edward Montagu, second son 
of the Duke of Manchester, by the for- 
mer Norah Potter of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, on the only ground England al- 
lows—adultery. The eccentric Mon- 
tagu, who was once rejected for service 
in the French Foreign Legion, was sen- 
ténced to nine months in jail last year 
for forgery. 


Sick List: Victor Emmanuel, King 
of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia (op- 
eration for hernia) : recovering in Rome. 


..-The Maharanee of Indore, wife of 
the Indian prince (appendicitis opera- 
tion): resting in Hollywood, where she 
and the Maharaja are vacationing. 


... Elizabeth, Queen of England (in- 
fluenza): resting at Royal Lodge at 
Windsor. 

Diep: Mrs. Albert Einstein, 62, second 
wife of the exiled German physicist, of 
chronic heart disease, at their Prince- 
ton, N.J., home. Since the shy scientist 
arrived in the United States in 1933, she 
had defended him against the ever- 
present army of interviewers and curi- 





7 ACM 
Gail (Fitz) Patrick and Robert Cobb 


osity-hounds. She handled his corres- 
pondence, but professed a total igno- 
rance of science. As unsophisticated as 
her husband, she once ate a bouquet 
of orchids she found on what looked 
like a salad plate. Elsa Einstein was 
the professor’s double first cousin—her 
father was a brother of Einstein's fa- 
ther, and her mother a sister of Ein- 
stein’s mother. 


..-Senator Richard Smeaton White. 71, 
publisher of The Montreal Gazette since 
1910 and a member of the Canadian 
Senate since 1917; after a long illness, 
in Montreal. 


..- Brig. Gen. Patrick W. Guiney, 59, 
Assistant to the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, of 
heart disease; at Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington. A 41-year army veteran, 
General Guiney won decorations for 
gallantry in the Boxer expedition to 
China, the Philippine insurrection, and 
the World War. 


..- Howard J. White, 66, architect, at 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago. He de- 
signed the Wrigley Building in Chicago, 
the Selfridge department store in Lon- 
don, the Union Station in Cleveland, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Station 
in Philadelphia. 


... Pierre Yantorny, 61, world’s most 
expensive bootmaker, after a short ill- 
ness, at his home in Chevreuse, near 
Paris. Proud of his work, Yantorny 
charged $300 a pair for his shoes and 
rejected orders for less than five pairs 
at a time. 


. .. Hope Morgan, 25, a suicide by hang- 
ing in her cell at Ingham County Jail, 
Mason, Mich. A week earlier, jealousy 
had made her shoot to death her friend, 
Elizabeth Ann Giltner, 25, three days 
before Miss Gilther’s scheduled wedding 
to Capt. David Babcock. 


.. + Peter Norbeck, 66, artesian-well dig- 
ger and United States Senator from 
South Dakota since 1921, of cancer, at 
his home in Redfield, S.D. Nominally a 
Republican, he supported President 
Roosevelt in last month’s election. 
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INVESTMENT: novia M. Milton Tells SEC 


That Financial Miracles Sometimes Result in Headaches 





HARRIS & EWING 


In this corner: David Schenker vs. David Milton 


Arthur J. Morris, head of the Mor- 
ris Plan, needed extra capital in 1933 
to finance current demands for per- 
sonal loans. One solution would be the 
absorption of a company with plenty 
of assets. Such a company was the 
Atlantic & Pacific International Corp. 
—an investment trust. Major assets: 
plenty of liquid government securities. 

But there was a hitch. In Washing- 
ton last week, under examination by 
SEC Counsel David Schenker, Morris 
testified that an A.P. minority group 
made his operations difficult. 

Enter David Meriwether Milton, in- 
vestment-trust operator and son-in-law 
of John D. Rockefeller Jr. Under 
Schenker’s questioning, Milton testified 
that he had fixed the deal for Morris 
by liquidating the corporation—giving 
Morris $1,145,000 and the minority 
group $335,000. 

Prematurely gray-haired, and look- 
ing very unhappy, Milton explained 
the transfers whereby A.P.’s minority 
stockholders were induced to exchange 
their holdings for stock in a company 
controlled by Milton. 

Schenker: “You really stuck your 
neck out in this deal.” 

Milton: “I don’t know why I ever 
went into a thing of this kind. It gave 
me an awful headache and I would 
never do it again.” 


LocainvAR: Spectators who had lis- 
tened to earlier testimony, which told 
of Milton’s excursion into Midwestern 
life insurance, felt some surprise that 
anything could give the financier a 
headache. 

Fired with a zeal for discovery rival- 
ing that of his celebrated ancestor 


Meriwether Lewis—of Lewis and Clark 
who opened up the Northwest—Milton 
in 1933 had sent an emissary across 
the Mississippi. The envoy’s job: to 
find an insurance company in bad 
shape. He had no trouble finding one: 
the insolvent Missouri State Life In- 
surance Co. 


In quiet, elm-shaded Carthage, Mo., 





Milton formed the General American 
Life Insurance Co., putting up $2,000, 
000 of Equity Corporation’s money for 
its capital and surplus. 


General American got a charter 
from the State of Missouri. Milton and 
his associates then set up a $100,000 
company, General American Securities 
Corp., to hold the stock of General 
American Life. 


In September, 1933, General Ameri- 
can Life Insurance began to function. 
The Circuit Court approved the sale of 
Missouri State Life’s assets to the new 
company, and everyone who heard 
about the deal thought of David Milton 
as a young Lochinvar, this time from 
the East, coming with Rockefeller 
philanthropy to save the Midwest’s 
greatest insurance organization. 


In AND Our: Among the assets which 
General American Life had obtained 
in its purchase of Missouri State Life 
was a 52% per cent control of South- 
western Life Insurance Co. of Dallas, 
Texas.” 


Last February, Charles F. O’Donnell 
and Arthur Coburn, president and vice 
president of Southwestern Life, met 
David Milton and his associate, Ellery 
Huntington Jr., in a St. Louis hotel. 
Coburn later testified that Milton said 
a New York brokerage house had 
offered him $65 a share for General 
American. Milton denied having done 
so, merely admitting that he had told 
the Southwestern men that “people” 
were interested ia General American. 


Whatever it was that Milton said, 
the St. Louis conference resulted in a 
sale of Milton’s General American hold- 
ings to Southwestern Life. Coburn and 
O’Donnell could not afford to let con- 
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WONDERLAND: In 1931 David Milton bought control of Equity Corporation for $13,000 


and 6,500 shares-of a practically dead 


insurance company. Through Equity he got 


working control of a great assemblage of holding companies. In March, 1936, General 
American Securities Corp. sold 83.332 per cent of the stock of General American 


Life Insurance. It had held 93 per cent. — 
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trol of their company pass to strangers. 

“It was not a forced sale,” testified 
Milton. 

But it was a difficult sale, for there 
existed a Texas law limiting the in- 
vestment of life insurance companies 
in stocks of other companies. To gef 
around this, three Dallas lawyers or- 
ganized Southwestern Investors Corp., 
with $100,000 borrowed from the First 
National Bank of Dallas, whose presi- 
dent and chairman were directors of 
Southwestern Life. 

Southwestern Investors then issued 
and sold to Southwestern Life $2,400,- 
000 worth of bonds. Almost instantane- 
ously Southwestern Investors  pur- 
chased 41,660 shares of General Ameri- 
can Life Insurance from Milton and his 
Equity Corporation associates. The 
stock was then pledged with South- 
western Life as collateral for the in- 
vestment company’s bonds. 

As the Milton group received $2,499,- 
960 for its holdings, the excursion in 
philanthropy netted a profit of some- 
thing like $18 per share. The young 
financier, who once argued his future 
wife, Abby Rockefeller, out of a fine 
for speeding, testified that it was not 
the chance of profit which took him 
into and out of the life insurance busi- 
ness. He said he had originally tried 
to help, but had learned that Mississip- 
pi Valley folk resented outsiders med- 
dling with their affairs; so he decided 
to leave Western business to Western- 
ersy 


FILMS: Warner Brothers Rode 


To Success on a Wave of Sound 


Aug. 6, 1926, an inquisitive audience 
crowded into the Warner Theatre in 
New York City. With exclamations of 
delight, they saw—and heard—moving 
pictures of Giovanni Martinelli singing 
an aria from “I Pagliacci,’ Mischa 
Elman playing Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” 
and other selections by opera and con- 
cert stars. Then the feature picture 
flashed on the screen: John Barrymore 
in “Don Juan’—‘“musical score played 





on the Vitaphone by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra.” 

It was the first full-length. photoplay 
synchronized with sound. Warner 
Brothers Pictures, Inc., had gambled 
every cent on the experiment, while 
other producers laughed at the idea. 
The applause, lasting long after the 
final fade-out, told who was right. 

Doubters who still questioned the fu- 
ture of sound pictures saw the light the 
following year when the Warners filmed 
“The Jazz Singer,” starring Al Jolson 
—one of the ten most successful pic- 
tures ever produced. “The Jazz Singer” 
had songs and a few sequences with 
dialogue. Next the company pioneered 
with the first full-length all-talking 
film, “The Lights of New York,” re- 
leased in 1928. 


Prorir & Loss: The wave of sound 
carried Warner Brothers: to the fore- 
front of producers. Net income had 
totaled only $30,427 in the year ended 
Aug. 27, 1927; two years later it 
reached a peak of $17,271,805. 

Movie fans flocked to a long series 
of Warner musicals, including ‘Gold 
Diggers of Broadway” and “42nd 
Street”; and dramas, such as “Little 
Caesar” and “Disraeli.” Another War- 
ner opus, Al Jolson in “The Singing 
Fool,” proved the biggest box-office at- 
traction of all time, grossing $5,000,000. 

The company broadened its activities. 
It plunged into the sheet-music business 
with the purchase in 1929 of Music 
Publishers Holding Corp., which owned 
all the capital stock of De Sylva, Brown 
& Henderson, Remick Music Co., T. B. 
Harms, Inc., and other veterans of Tin 
Pan Alley. 

To strengthen their production facil- 
ities, Warner Brothers bought First 
National Pictures, Inc. Then came ex- 
pansion into theatre management, with 
acquisition of the Stanley Company and 
a number of smaller chains. By 1930 
the Warner interests owned and oper- 
ated more than 600 movie houses from 
coast to coast. 

The rapid expansion almost proved 
the firm’s undoing. When film attend- 
ance started falling off during the de- 


pression, Warner Brothers found them- 
selves saddled with funded debt of 
more than $100,000,000. The company’s 
huge real-estate holdings, acquired at 
peak prices, proved a serious error of 
judgment in the light of subsequent 
deflation. In the fiscal years 1931 
through 1934, deficits totaled more than 
$30,000,000—almost, but not quite, 
plunging the firm into receivership. 
Meanwhile, the management wasn’t 
idle. To offset the fury of the storm, 
it inaugurated a drastic economy cam- 
paign, slashing production costs by one- 
third.of the 1929 level. One by one, the 
company sold or abandoned its un- 
profitable theatre properties—until the 
number of Warner-owned houses has 
dropped to about 450 currently, the 
majority located in the East. A pro- 
gram of systematic debt retirement 
lightened the burden of fixed charges 
by reducing outstanding obligations to 


, approximately $83,000,000. 


These policies—plus the gradual re- 
turn of movie audiences—helped re- 
store profits in 1935. Net income of 
$674,159 that year increased to $3,177,- 
313 in the twelve months ended Aug. 
29, 1936. 

Last week, at the stockholders’ an- 
nual meeting in Wilmington, Del., com- 
pany officials revealed further progress. 
Aided by such recent Warner successes 
as “Anthony Adverse,” “The Green 
Pastures,” and “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade,” net income in the quar- 
ter ended Nov. 28 exceeded $2,000,000, 
according to official estimates—-com- 
pared with $1,031,315 in the same pe- 
riod last year. 

To bolster future earnings, the com- 
pany early in 1937 plans to put into 
effect a refinancing program, not yet 
worked out in detail, which will re- 
place $32,000,000 of 6 per cent bonds 
with lower interest-bearing securities. 
Preferred stockholders, who have re- 
ceived no dividends since March, 1932, 
hope this may pave the way for a re- 
sumption of payments, now $18.28% a 
share in arrears. 


Broruers: Behind the ups and downs 
of Warner Brothers Pictures, Inc. is 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


Wueat: From embryonic bud (left) to full head (right) in microphotographs by O. T. Bonnet, Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Last week cash wheat sold for $1.43 a bushel, highest since September, 1929. World surplus will barely outlast the 


crop year. Shortage of vessels may delay moving the Australian and Argentine crops. 
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1. Not all talkies are born in Hollywood. At its studios in Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Warner Brothers make V Haphene. phorts, one- — two-reel comedies and musics 
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3. Painters prepare the ‘flats’ for a later scene (in shooting a picture, directors disregard the plot sequence; often 
they film the last scene first). A ‘gaffer’ calls for more light. 


From above, atechnician directs powerful beams on the set 





5. On the sound stage: A camera man’s assistant measures for focus ... singers (the Yacht Club Boys) warm up their voices 
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2. Reference books help make-up artists duplicate historical characters. 
When ‘Admiral Dewey’ walks on, he’s correct from gold braid to mustache. 
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4. Sound men hang up micro; hones in strategic places; others listen in to make 
sure voices and music record properly. Every scene receives an identifica- 
tion number. The script girl watches for errors in dialogue and costuming. 
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6. The dance director puts a chorus through its paces . . . Everything is ready: ‘Shut up, everybody, 
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the story of the Russian-Polish family 
that founded the firm and guided it to 
its present position in the industry. 
Back in the 1890s, Benjamin Warner, 
who had emigrated from Europe with 
his wife and twelve children, opened a 
cobbler’s shop in Youngstown, Ohio. It 
wasn’t easy to feed so many mouths, 
and after a brief grammar-school edu- 
cation the older boys had to go to 
work. 

They found a variety of jobs. Harry, 
the eldest, sold soap for Armour & 
Co. Albert ran a bicycle shop. Sam 
became a fireman on the Erie Railroad; 
and Jack sang songs illustrated by 
lantern slides in small theatres. 

On their time off, the boys ‘ccasion- 
ally visited one of the early moving 
pictures then shown tc wide-eyed au- 
diences in nickelodeons and vaudeville 
houses. The jerky figures dickering on 
the screen were notable chiefly for their 





WIDE WORLD 
Guitty? William Green, trial examiner 
for the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, last week reported that his study of 
evidence showed Michael J. Meehan 
(above) had manipulated the stock of the 
Bellanca Aircraft Corp. on the New York 
Curb Exchange in 1935. SEC will decide 
whether or not the examiner’s findings 
justify the barring of Meehan from all 
further trading. 





crudity, but the Warner brothers sensed 
possibilities in the new medium of en- 
tertainment. Chucking their jobs, they 
induced their father to pawn his watch 
and chain in order to buy a projection 
machine and a print of “The Great 
Train Robbery,” first movie with a plot. 


Then the family started a tour of 
small-town Ohio opera houses, sand- 
wiching their brief program between 
the acts of traveling Shakespearean 
companies and road shows. Harry han- 
dled the finances for the little troupe; 
Albert sold tickets; and Sam operated 
the projection machine. One of their 
sisters, Rose, played the piano, while 
Jack sang poignant ballads whenever 
the notice appeared on the screen: 
“One Minute, Please, While We Change 
Reels.” 

But the tour wasn’t very remunera- 


tive. In order to make money, the 
family decided, they must have a theatre 
of their own. Accordingly, in 1903 they 
rented a vacant store in New Castle, 
Pa., borrowed 100 chairs from a local 
undertaker, and proudly hung out a 
sign, “The Bijou, admission 5 cents.” 
The Bijou did a thriving business and 
frequently played to standing room 
only—particularly when the undertaker 
took back his chairs for use at a fu- 
neral. 

In subsequent years the Warners 
drifted into other phases of the indus- 
try—film production and operation of 
picture exchanges. Progress was slow, 
with many reversals. An early tri- 
umph: obtaining the picture rights to 
Ambassador James W. Gerard’s book, 
“My Four Years in Germany.” The 
film grossed $1,000,000—of which the 
Warner’s share was $250,000—and 
paved the way for movie versions of 
other books produced by Warners in 
the ’20s: “Main Street,” “Brass,” and 
“The Beautiful and Damned.” 

Today the brothers—all except Sam, 
who died in 1927—cooperate in the 
management of the company as closely 
as 30 years ago. Jack, now vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, rules the 
studios—at Burbank and Hollywood, 
Calif., Brooklyn, N.Y., and London, 
England. To his genius for spotting 
talent, movie men credit the discovery 
of many Warner Brothers’ stars—in- 
cluding Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, and Joan Blondell. 

Albert, known as “The Major” (he 
acquired his title in the Reserve Of- 
ficers Signal Corps), holds the purse 
strings, with the positions of vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

When either of the younger brothers 
want advice on a-problem, they turn to 
Harry, who sits in a walnut-paneled 
office in New York, the walls cluttered 
with family photos, and dictates mat- 
ters of general policy. Harry is presi- 
dent. 


° 
RAIL INQUIRY: MOP Disputes 
Charges of Improper Accounting 


“The testimony today has made clear 
one of the most astounding chapters in 
the history of high finance. Here is the 
Missouri Pacific, one of the largest cor- 
porations in the United States. It falsi- 
fies its books. It files false statements 
with the ICC. It issues false finance 
statements to the investing public, and 
it keeps this up year after year.” 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, chose his words care- 
fully. He had just listened to a group 
of witnesses testifying last week at the 
committee’s inquiry into railroad finan- 
ces. 

The witnesses, including Joseph B. 
Eastman, member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and former Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation, de- 
scribed how the Van Sweringen-con- 
trolled Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. in 
1930 bought a group of terminal prop- 
erties in St. Joseph and Kansas City, 
Mo.—from Terminal Shares, Inc., a 


“+ 


wholly owned Van Sweringen holding 
company, for some $20,000,000. 

“It should be noted,” observed Com. 
missioner Eastman, “that these con- 
tracts . .. were made by companies 
which were under common control. It 
was a case of one hand dealing with the 
other or, expressing it more accurately, 
of one finger dealing with another.” 

The Missouri Pacific agreed to pay 
for the properties at the rate of $400,000 
every three months. By 1933, when the 
railroad went bankrupt and suspended 
payments, it had turned over $3,200,000 
of the purchase money, depositing the 
installments with the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York to the credit of Termi- 
nal Shares. 

On its books and in annual reports to 
stockholders, the Missouri Pacific listed 
the $3,200,000 as “current assets, spe- 
cial deposits.” This, Eastman charged, 
was “false accounting.” The item should 
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Eastman sheds light on MOP 


have been listed as a deferred liability. 
“Under no sound theory” could it be 
regarded as “special deposits.” 

“As a matter of fact,” interrupted 
Senator Wheeler, “the Missouri Pacific 
did not have a 5-cent piece in the Guar- 
anty when these reports were made.” 

Later in the hearings, representatives 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
took the stand—also to testify against 
the Missouri Pacific. Jesse H. Jones, 
RFC chairman, declared that the rail- 
road borrowed $17,000,000 from his 
agency without mentioning in its loan 
applications or in oral or written state- 
ments that it was obligated to pay 
$20,000,000 to Terminal Shares. 

Last year the RFC suggested to At- 
torney General Cummings the possi- 
bility of bringing criminal action 
against the railroad for this omission, 
but the Attorney Genera!’s office replied 
that “action would be barred by the 
statute of limitations.” 


ResuTTaL: William Wyer, secretary 
and treasurer of the Missouri Pacific, 
denied the RFC charges. “I insist that 
there was nothing wrong and that our 
applications were accurate statements 
of fact.” 


The railroad official alsu offered an 
explanation of the much-criticized “spe- 


cial deposits” item in the Guaranty 
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During 126 years Time and Disaster 


have tested and proved the dependabil- 


ity of the promises of the Hartford Fire 


Insurance Company. Buy Hartford 


Tested insurance and be Sure / 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE HARTFORD ACCIDENTand INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- 
surance just as there is for every other worth-while 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of 
every Hartford policy stands a 126-year record of 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents 
of the Two Hartfords in every State of the Union 
and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 


Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested insur- 
ance protection and prompt, intelligent insur- 
ance service, no matter where you are when emer- 
gency arises. It is a great convenience for 
Hartford ‘policyholders to be able always 
to find the nearest Hartford representative 
by ‘calling any Western Union office. In 
Canada call Canadian National Telegraphs. 
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Trust. He said it was classified in this 
manner at the suggestion of E. M. 
Thomas, controller of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, another Van Sweringen rail- 
road; Thomas had told him that “in his 
opinion, that was the proper way to 
carry it.” 

Wyer testified he discussed the mat- 
ter also with Herbert Fitzpatrick, re- 
cently appointed successor to the Van 
Sweringens as ruler of the rail network 
—and Fitzpatrick “concurred in the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Thomas.” 

Denying the charges of “false ac- 
counting,” Wyer insisted that in dis- 
cussions and explanations of the “‘spe- 
cial deposits” account, the railroad 
frequently made the statement that 
“money once deposited in this account 
could never be returned to the free 
treasury assets of the company and 
could be used only for the specific pur- 
pose for which it was deposited ... It 
was always made clear that it did not 
represent free cash which the Missouri 
Pacific could draw on.” 

Hearings adjourned until Jan. 6. 


LYDIA PINKHAM: Descendants 
In Long Feud, Male vs. Female 


A gorgeous costume flashed be- 
neath the brilliant lights of a ball- 
room; “a queen of society is radiant 
tonight.” 

The nervous hands of a weak 
woman have toiled day and night, 
the weary frame and aching head 
have known no rest—for “the dress 
must be finished in time.” 

That queen of society and her 
dressmaker ... may some day find 
their ailments a common Cause. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGE- 
TABLE COMPOUND is the only 
positive cure and legitimate reme- 


. 

Ads like this, appearing in hundreds 
of American newspapers 50 years ago, 
transformed a simple housewife of 
Lynn, Mass., into a national figure. 
Writing of Lydia Estes Pinkham, one 
contemporary paper said: “. . . that 
serene mug of hers has become as fa- 
miliar as that of General Washington.” 
College campuses rang with the old 
parody: 

We sing, we sing, we sing of Lydia 

Pinkham, Pinkham, Pinkham, 

And her love for the human race... 

Although most people have forgotten 
the words of the old song, Pinkham 
copy last week was still appearing in 
magazines and newspapers. In addi- 
tion, Lydia Pinkham’s descendants were 
fighting a court battle over the adver- 
tising that has made her name a house- 
hold word. 


Cure-ALL: Wife of a Lynn real-es- 
tate dealer, Lydia Pinkham first brewed 
her famous vegetable compound in the 
kitchen of her home and gave it away 
to the neighbors. But when the panic 
of 1873 ruined her husband, she felt 
that there might be money in treating 
“female weakness.” 

From the outset the fortunes of the 
Lydia Pinkham Co. were closely tied 
to advertising.. Unable to afford news- 
paper space during those early years of 
kitchen-stove production, Lydia Pink- 














Son. ‘Mother, do you never weary with all your correspondence?” 

Lypia PinkHam. ‘No, my son, these letters of confidence bring to 
me the joy that a mother feels, whose daughter throws her arms around 
her neck and cries, ‘Oh, mother, help me!’ The women of the world 
are my daughters, dear.” 

Son. ‘Yes, mother, and they love you.” 





Lydia Pinkham’s private letters from ladies in all parts of the world 
average one hundred per day, and truly has she been a mother 
to the race. Suffering women ever seek her in their extremity, and 
find both a helper and a friend. Correspondents will receive prompt and 


conscientious answers, and the sympathy of a mother. 





Is the only Pesitive Cure and 


and st and tones the Stomach. 


Lozenges, on receipt of $1.00. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VECETABLE 


Legitimate Remedy COMPOUND 


for the peculiar weaknesses and ailments of women. 

It cures the worst forms of Female Complsints, that Bearing-down Feeling, Weak 
Back, Falling and Displacement of the Womb, Inflammation, Ovarian Troubles, and all 
Organic Diseases of the Uterus or Womb, and is invaluable to the Change of Life. Dis- 
solves and expels Tumors from the Uterus at an early stage, and checks any tendency to 
Cancerous Humor. Subdues Faintness, Excitability, Nervous Prostration, Exhaustion, 
Cures Headache, Generai Debility, I apeeten, 
ete., and invigoratess#the whole system. For the cure of Kidney Complaints of eit 
the ae |e 


A tine poe endl Mee: 
All Druggists sell it as a stamdard article. or sent by mail, in form of Pills or 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM MED. CO., LYNN, MASS. 4 








er sex, 











An Illustrated book, entitied “ Guide to Health and Etiquette,” by Lydia E. Pinkham, is of great 





value to ladies, We will present a copy to anyone addressing us with two 2-cent stamps. 





The personal note in advertising—1890 


ham’s three sons distributed pamphlets 
on the streets of Boston. First encour- 
agement: an $18 order from a wholesale 
druggist. 

In 1877 the first ad was inserted in 
Essex County papers. Emboldened by 
the good results that followed, the com- 
pany next used Boston papers. In 1878 
a New Haven, Conn., agency contracted 
to advertise the vegetable compound in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Although business was increasing 
steadily by this time, popular distrust 
of patent medicines held back sales in 
new territories. Seeing the ads for the 
first time, many people even doubted 
the existence of Lydia Pinkham. In 
1879 the brothers solved this problem 
by heading their ads with an engraving 
of their mother—complete with ruffed 
collar, “store hair,” and benevolently 
smiling face. 

Solving the entire advertising prob- 
lem, the picture’s appearance doubled 
the company’s sales. The original plant, 
a small building in the next lot to the 
Pinkham home, soon had to be doubled. 
In 1880 a contract was signed for 
$10,000 worth of advertising in New 
York. By 1882 sales had almost reached 
a $400,000 level. 

When Lydia Pinkham died in 1883, 
her son Charles, who became head of 
the business, kept deluging the coun- 
try with her picture. For years her face 


carried the:company along on a tidal 
wave of prosperity—despite mocking 
moans from the public: 
Why does it haunt me day and night, 
And keep me always in a fright? 
Oh! Will it never leave my sight? 

That face! 

Claiming to cure almost every femi- 
nine ailment from indigestion to sleep- 
lessness, the early ads were criticized 
by campaigners against patent medi- 
cines. Dr. A. J. Read of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, testing the remedy 
for alcoholic content, found that a 
tablespoonful of beer burned 20 sec- 
onds whereas an equal amount of vege- 
table compound burned 2 minutes, 35 


seconds. 


Famity Ficat: In spite of squawks, 
more and more women found the rem- 
edy to their liking. Early this century 
annual sales topped the $1,000,000 
mark. By 1918 this figure had doubled, 
and in the middle 1920s yearly sales 
boomed to almost $4,000,000. 

Recently, however, all-has not been 
serene in the company’s red brick, ivy- 
grown plant. The cause: feminine 
“complaints” that .even-the vegetable 
compound’s profits haven’t been able to 
Three women own half the company’s 
stock—Aroline Pinkham Gove, 79-year- 
old daughter of the founder; Mrs. Caro- 
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line Doty; and Lydia Pinkham .Gove, 
granddaughter of the original Lydia 
and the company’s. assistant treasurer. 
Three grandsons of Lydia Pinkham 
own the other half—Daniel Pinkham, 
Charles Pinkham, and Arthur Pinkham, 
now president of the company. For 
several years the two factions have been 
at each other’s throats over advertising 
policies. 

Chief thorn in the side of Arthur 
Pinkham has been Lydia Pinkham 
Gove, redheaded, strong-minded spin- 
ster of Salem, Mass. After achieving 
fame in 1926 as the first woman to fly 
from California to Boston, Lydia de- 
voted her energies to the company. 
Largely responsible for setting up the 
Gove-Pinkham-owned Northeastern Ad- 
vertising Agency to handle the Pink- 


ham account, she likea old-fashioned: 
Charles 


copy and big appropriations. 
Pinkham, president of Northeastern, 
wanted modern copy and “reasonable” 
appropriations. 

A battle royal followed. When 
Charles went ahead with advertising 
plans, Lydia wired 700 papers not to 
run the copy. When Arthur wanted to 
pay off Pinkham company notes with 
$800,000 of surplus funds, Lydia bought 
bonds with the money and locked them 
in personal safe-deposit boxes. Accord- 
ing to Daniel Pinkham, Lydia once said 
that the Goves had more money than 
the Pinkhams and that she’d either 
“run the business or ruin it.” 

Finally the women refused to attend 
directors’ meetings. As a company by- 
law states that all directors must agree 
to major decisions, a deadlock resulted. 
August, 1935, advertising appropria- 
tions thinned to a mere trickle of $700 
a month. That year sales dropped to 
$1,700,000—lowest since 1917. 

Realizing that ads were a vital part 
of the business, the two factions last 
month agreed to split a $400,000 appro- 
priation. Expiring in March, 1937, the 
agreement provides that the Northeast- 
ern agency (Gove) will run ads in the 
East, and that the Erwin-Wasey Co. of 
New York (Pinkham) will cover the 
Western half of the country. 


Suir: Behind the advertising compro- 
mise still lurks the question: who’s go- 
ing to run the company? 

Last February the Pinkham faction 
got a bill from the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court enjoining Lydia Gove 
from interfering with the business. 
Handed over to a master, Charles F. 
Lovejoy, hearings were held for six 
weeks last Summer. 

A fortnight ago Lovejoy made pub- 
ic a 14,000-word report. Largely fa- 
voring the Pinkhams, he said that one 
important bone of contention was the 
Gove faction’s refusal to pay off loans 
amounting to $256,500 made by them to 
the company. 

According to Lovejoy, “their refusal 
was based on a plan to retain ...a 
large creditor position toward the cor- 
poration, which they could use in the 
event that they decided to threaten or 
bring a receivership petition as a 
means of acquiring the Pinkham stock.” 

As to advertising, the report said that 
expenditures amounting to 48.6 per 
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e By day or by night, you'll find 
George Washington’s Railroad the 
most comfortable and economical 
way to travel between East and West! 
Imperial Salon cars, py ye and 
Ohio’s idea of what a day coach 
should be, provide such extras as 
free individual revolving chairs, 
modern white porcelain washrooms, 
and a host of other luxuries—all at 
the new low fare of 2 cents 2 mite 
Or for 3 cents a mile you can ride ia 
Pullmans . . . Sleep Like a Kitten and 
Arrive Fresh as a Daisy! Take your 
choice—and whichever you choose, 
you'll have a truly enjoyable trip. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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cent of gross sales (average 1908-1929) 
resulted in “long-continued and large 
profits.” In 1930 expenditures climbed 
to 85 per cent of gross sales and the 
company for the first time lost money. 
Then in 1933 and 1934 Lydia Gove de- 
manded further big appropriations, to 
which “the Pinkhams reluctantly con- 
sented.” Result: a loss of $99,000 in 
1933 and of almost $150,000 in 1934. 

From the evidence Lovejoy inferred 
that the Gove advertising policy was 
“traceable to a desire, clearly enter- 
tained, of acquiring the Pinkham stock, 
and of depriving the Pinkhams for the 
time being of dividends as a means of 
so doing.” 


° 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Pressed to get out. enough steel to 
fill orders before the year-end price 
changes, mills have increased their op- 
erations, bringing the average for the 
country to 79 per cent of the national 
ingot capacity. 


® For the first time since its organiza- 
tion Chrysler Corporation has pro- 
duced 1,000,000 units in a year. The 
millionth car (a Plymouth) came off 
the assembly line in Detroit last week. 


® The Great Lakes navigation season 
closed tight last week when the last of 
the freighters made port and tied up for 
the Winter. The season just past saw 
the biggest business since 1929; freight- 
ers; which averaged 16 to 18 trips in 
1935, averaged 25 to 30 this year. 


® Copper prices, which started an up- 
ward push several months ago, took 
another jump. For the first time since 
July, 1930, the domestic price reached 
11 cents a pound. 


® Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fused the petition of Class I railroads 
to extend beyond Dec. 31 emergency 
surcharges on freight, permitted since 
April, 1935. The roads claim their 
revenues have been helped by the sur- 
charges to the tune of $10,000,000 a 
month. ICC says better business will 
more than offset the loss. The stock 
market agreed with the roads, rails de- 
clining from 1 to 41% points last Satur- 
day. 


© N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., advertising 
agency, announced the retirement from 
the firm of J. H. Thornley, former vice 
president, and the withdrawal of 
Thornley’s suit to gain control of the 
corporation’s stock. 


® Leonor F.. Loree, 78-year-old head of 
the Delaware & Hudson Co., resigned 
as board chairman of the Kansas City 
Southern Railway, a post he had held 
since 1909. He was succeeded by Ken- 
neth D. Steere, partner in the broker- 
age firm of Paine, Webber & Co., which 
owns a 20 per cent interest in Kansas 
City Southern. Company announce- 
ments said Loree quit in order to enjoy 
more leisure. Wall Street gossips sus- 
pected his resignation had something 
to do with his unsuccessful court suits 
two years ago to prevent Paine, Web- 
ber from voting its K.C.S. stock. 
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WISCONSIN: La Follette Opens 
Battle to Oust Glenn Frank 


Five hundred University of Wiscon- 
sin students mounted the steps to the 
pillared entrance of Bascom Hall, 79- 
year-old limestone building grown yel- 
low with wind, rain, and snow. In- 
stinctively they glanced at a bronze 
plaque commemorating the exoneration 
of Prof. Richard T. Ely, accused in 
1894 of teaching socialism—Fearless 
sifting and winnowing by which alone 
the truth may be found. 

Continuing down the corridors, the 


(6) “President Frank. has been weak 
as an executive.” 

Though Wilkie put forth the accusa- 
tions as his own, everyone knew they 
came secondhand: from Gov. Philip La 
Follette. For six years the Progress- 
ive Governor has become increasingly 
cool to Frank whose “crime de luxe,” 
according to The Janesville Gazette, is 
a refusal to make the university “a 
distinct part of the Frogressive party.” 

Last February, after La Follette had 
appointed five Progressives to the board 
of regents, he called in three holdover 
members and suggested they line up 
with his men to oust the president. 
But Frank heard of the plan, denounced 
it at a regent’s meeting, and the La 
Follette men lost their nerve. 





University of Wisconsin students backed up Glenn Frank at the regents’ meeting 


students wedged themselves into an 
unpretentious little anteroom of the 
epresident’s office overlooking Lake 
Mendota. Latecomers had to stand in 
the corridor. 

At a long oak table, President Glenn 
Frank -smiled amiably enough at the 
university’s fifteen regents—thirteen 
men and two women. Then Harold 
M. Wilkie, regent president, rose from 
his chair. In his high-pitched voice, 
the garrulous, assertive Madison law- 
yer read a 5,000-word statement call- 
ing for Frank’s removal from office. 
When students in the corridor inter- 
rupted—‘‘Down with Wilkie, Siss- 
boom-aah!”—Frank sent a secretary 
to quiet them. 

Summary of Wilkie’s charges last 
week: (1) “Dr. Frank’s mismanage- 
ment of university funds ...” (2) 
“Dr. Frank has lost the confidence of 
those with whom he must-deal .. .” 
(3) “Dr. Frank lacks primary quali- 
ties essential in the administration of a 
university ...” (4) “Dr. Frank has 
failed to devote sufficient time and at- 
tention to university affairs .. . insist- 
ence over a long period of time to en- 
gage in speaking and writing to en- 
large his personal income.” (5) “Dr. 
Frank has permitted practices regard- 
ing expenditures of public money to 
himself and his household .. .” and 


Tonic: Wilkie’s demand last week, 
being merely a postponed action, caused 
no surprise. The only acrimony took 
place when Daniel Grady, Portage. at- 
torney, and John Callahan, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
challenged Wilkie’s version of a con- 
ference the three of them had with 
the Governor last February. Grady 
took exception to Wilkie’s memory. He 
suggested his colleague should spend $2 
on tonic to improve his brains. 

Frank, unruffled and suave, restored 
order when he made his reply: 

“I have no intention of presenting 
my resignation as president .. . I have 
no fear of meeting squarely on 4 
factual basis everything that Mr. 
Wilkie has presented or anything he 
may present. I demand as a right 
that an honest judgment be passed on 
the status of the university in 1936 as 
compared with 1925... 

“I shall give a considered formal 
reply to Mr. Wilkie and the group he 
represents at the next meeting. All I 
will say of these charges now is that 
it is a document of generalizations. It 
deals in types of criticism that can be 
heard on the campus of any major 
university.” 


POLLYANNA: In 1925 the University of 
Wisconsin sought Dean Roscoe Pound 
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of the Harvard Law School for its 
president. Failing that, the regents 
elected Frank. Although he had served 
for four years as assistant to the presi- 
dent of Northwestern University—his 
alma mater—the fact that he was only 
38 and the editor of The Century 
Magazine caused Wisconsin faculty 
members to doubt that he would do a 
good job. 

This belief was further strengthened 
when he made his appearance on the 
Midwestern campus wearing spats and 
carrying a cane. Frank himself ex- 
pressed his attitude towards his new 
tasks: “After all, I am only a journal- 
ist on parole.” 

Critics made hay. One, hearing that 
the president received $20,000 a year 
for syndicating a newspaper editorial, 
commented: “Sweet are the uses of a 
varsity.” Another, ridiculing the “lush 
verbiage” of his speeches, called him 
“a Pollyanna piping in a daisy patch.” 

Public reaction to last week’s inci- 
dent was different. Both faculty and 
students are almost unanimously, be- 
hind Frank. Alumni and educators 
throughout the country wired messages 
supporting him. Newspapers rushed to 
defend him and assail Governor La 
Follette. 


The St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch: 
“But the tolerance which radicalism 
demands for itself .. . does not extend 
to others, and at Wisconsin apparently 
there is to be academic freedom for 
everyone except the president.” 


Walter Lippmann in The New York 
Herald Tribune: “It is perhaps for- 
tunate that the issue has been raised 
in Wisconsin. For it may remind those 
progressives who have forgotten the 
first principles of liberalism that, if a 
La Follette today can destroy the in- 
dependence of a university, a Huey 
Long tomorrow can on the same exact 
principles destroy the independence of 
the churches and the press.” 


Frank will answer Wilkie’s accusa- 
tions at the next regents’ meeting for 
which they set no date; already his 
friends are pinch-hitting for him. They 
dismiss the mismanagement of finances 
charge since no specific instance was 
cited. They ridicule his being guilty 
of excessive outside interests, noting 
that he has taken only two vacations 
in ten years and that his speaking en- 
gagements come to about twelve a 
year. They say his characteristically 
unruffied nature and a refusal either 
to bluster or dictate belie Wilkie’s 
charge that he lacks decision. 


Frank’s supporters argue that he 
has done a good job: the university en- 
rollment is now at a peak—10,000 stu- 
dents, educated at the low per capita 
average of $800; Frank has brought 
some 30 distinguished educators to fill 
chairs in Madison; and he has never 
veered from his promise to maintain 
complete academic freedom on _ the 
campus. 


Bernard Shaw, on a visit to the 
United States, said he was going to the 
University of Wisconsin to see Frank 
“because Wisconsin is a place where 
education still exists.” 
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TRAILERS: Detroit’s 4-Wheeled 
Guests Face Trouble in Courts 





Until last month America’s growing 
army of nomads meandered about the 
country in their own carefree way. No 
one bothered them. Settled citizens 
cocked a doubtful eye at trailerites 
and their four-wheeled homes, called 
them cranks, and let it go at that. 


The trailers meandered too little to 
suit Detroit. Three weeks ago, Board 
of Health inspectors began handing out 
eviction orders to 100-odd trailerites on 
ten parking lots scattered over the 
city: “You are notified to discontinue 
use of this trailer for residential pur- 
poses.” 


Assistant Corporation Counsel Na- 
thaniel H. Goldstein explained: near- 
by residents kicked because the lots 
looked like circus grounds; the trailer- 
ites gossiped on their steps and helped 
one another with laundry; the lack of 
sewage and garbage-disposal facilities 
was unsanitary; worst of all, they paid 
no taxes for their children’s schooling. 


Detroit’s 250 trailer owners and 
parking-lot proprietors held _ their 
ground. They compared their $16 
monthly expense with the city’s $35 
average apartment rent. The factory 
workers, clerks, retired ministers, and 
show people who comprise the colonies 
swore they couldn’t afford houses and 
wouldn’t go back to them anyhow. At 
a protest meeting in his gas station, 
Edward Robbins, one of the “land- 
lords,” prophesied: “There should be 
some common sense in this matter. 
Perhaps trailer manufacturers will 
have something to say, too.” 


They did. With city officials and 
Benjamin Robinson, attorney for the 
trailerites, the Coach Trailer Manu- 
facturers Association last week worked 
out a tentative city ordinance. High 
spots of the plan provide compulsory 
licensing for trailer camps; proper 
bathhouses, rest rooms, hot water, 
soap, and towels; trailerites’ stops 
limited to three months a year (to 
meet the tax-evasion problem); and 
regular Board of Health inspection. 


Meanwhile, the Board of Health con- 
tinued to issue eviction orders, and the 
nomads continued to ignore them. They 
have ten days to think it over. Then 
the city will bring them into the 
Traffic and Ordinance Court. 


MURDER: Edith Maxwell Guilty 
In Second Trial for Patricide 


The mountain town of Wise, Va., 
turned out for a holiday last week. Out- 
side the county courthouse, hawkers 
sold books on astrology and cures for 
nosebleed. A blind musician strummed 
hillbilly tunes. School children played 
hooky. In the courtroom, coal mines, 
farmers, women, and squawking babies 
stood, sat, and breathed down their 











Sign of goodn 


The clean, shining Aluminum Foil you see 
as wrapper of candy bars, and chewing gum, 
and tea, and other delicious foods, is there to, 
stop all enemies of freshness. 

Foods need protection from air and mois- 
ture and light. Their flavor, their freshness 
and purity demand perfect protection. Pure 
Aluminum Foil is the best protector known 
to science, 

Watch for the gleam of foil-wrapped pack- 
ages. It’s easy to see, easy to remember. 


Make it -your shopping guide. 


The perfection of Aleoa Aluminim Foil is 
recognized by most large packers. Our long 
experience and complete facilities are at the 
command of any packer who wants only 
the best. Aluminum Company of America, 


2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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neighbors’ necks. For the second time 
in thirteen months, Wise County pre- 
pared to try Edith Maxwell, 22-year-old 
schoolteacher, for the murder of her 
father, Trigg. 

Trigg Maxwell, a 52-year-old black- 
smith, died early one morning in July, 
1935. Four months later a mountain- 
eer jury decided Edith had made good 
her frequent threats to kill him: in a 
quarrel over the fact that she stayed out 
until past midnight, she had beaten him 
to.death with the heel of her slipper. 
Last September the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals ordered a retrial be- 
cause the evidence failed to justify the 
first-degree verdict and 25-year sentence. 


For four days last week, Charles 
Henry Smith, dapper Alexandria at- 
torney, hired for the defense by The 
Washington Post, gave the villagers 
little reason for excitement. He pa- 
raded native and “foreign” doctors and 
coroners to testify that the heel of a 
slipper could not have caused fatal 
brain concussion. Special Prosecutor 
Oscar M. Vicars, retained by Lee Skeen, 
Edith’s uncle, brought more doctors to 
prove it had. 

When Mary Catherine Maxwell, 
Edith’s 12-year-old sister, took the 
stand; the spectators perked up. She 
told how Trigg had come home drunk, 
threatening to whip Edith and run her 
mother out of the house. “Edith said, 
poppy, you can whip me, but you can’t 
run mommy off.” 

Edith, she explained, went into 
Trigg’s room to get her bedclothes. 
From her own room, Mary Catherine 
heard her sister scream: “Poppy, don’t 
stab me!” 

“Mommy and I got out of bed. Daddy 
had Edith by the hair. He was a-cus- 
sin’.” Her mother asked if he was hurt; 
he said no. They bathed the cut on his 
head and coaxed him into bed. 

“Edith turned on the radio. 
yelled, turn off that - - - 
radio.” Later Mary Catherine heard her 


Daddy 


father getting out of bed. He refused 


A mountaineer jury listened to 
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Charles Smith, ‘foreign’ defense counsel, then gave Edith Maxwell twenty years 





her offer of help: ‘‘No, I have to spit.” 
Then she heard a crash—and found him 
dying. 

On the eighth day, Judge Ezra T. 
Carter sent the case to the jury. Eighty- 
seven minutes later, Lewis Estes, grim- 
faced undertaker, came out with the 
verdict: second-degree murder; a twen- 
ty-year sentence. Pending an appeal 
for a new trial, Judge Carter released 
Miss Maxwell on $15,000 bond. Two 
days later she took a job as hostess 
and cashier in a Richmond restaurant. 
“Next to acquittal at my _ trial,” she 
said, “I guess I needed a job most.” 


@ 
LEGAL BRIEFS 


UpnHetp: By a 7-1 vote of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States— 
Justice McReynolds  dissenting—the 
constitutionality of the 1934 Congres- 
sional resolution permitting the Presi- 
dent to declare an embargo on arms 
shipments to Bolivia and Paraguay 
during the Chaco war. The Curtiss- 
Wright Export Corp. and six other de- 
fendants, convicted of shipping air- 
planesin violation of the embargo, had 
charged the law delegated Congress’s 
discretionary powers to the President. 


Satisfied that the decision supported 
the validity of similarly phrased neu- 
trality laws of 1935 and 1936, adminis« 
tration leaders walked out on Justice 
Sutherland’s 36-minute opinion. “In 
{external affairs] the President alone 
has the power to speak... as a repre- 
sentative of the nation,” he said. ““Con- 
gressional legislation . . . must accord 
to the President a degree of discretion 
... Which would not be admissible were 
domestic affairs alone involved.” 

+ . . 

Convictep: By a Federal jury in St. 
Louis, Mrs. Nellie Tipton Muench. (sis- 
ter of Ernest M. Tipton, Missouri Su- 
preme Court Justice) and threé other 
defendants, for using the mails to de- 
fraud Dr. Marsh Pitzman. Mrs. Muench 
allegedly demanded money from Dr: 
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Pitzman on the ground that he was 
the father of her child. A Federal Court 
of Appeals last year ruled that the 
child actually was the bastard of 
Miss Anna Ware of Newton, Pa. 

DecipepD: By the Federal District 
Court for the District of Columbia, that 
Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen, po- 
litical commentators, infringed copy- 
right in their book, “More Merry-Go- 
Round,” and are liable for damages to 
be determined later. The now-defunct 
Washingtonian claimed that a chapter 
of the book was “practically identical’ 
with an article in its Dec. 10, 1931, 
issue. Judge F. Dickinson Letts ruled 
that, although the magazine never 
registered the article for copyright in 
the Library of Congress, the usual 
notice of copyright printed in The 
Washingtonian constituted valid pro- 
tection. 

RuLeD: By the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York, that 
limitations of liability printed on the 
reverse side of steamship tickets do not 
bind passengers. George B. Moran had 
sued the Swedish American Line for 
$25,000 damages after slipping in a 
bathtub aboard the S. S. Kungsholm. 
The line argued that Moran filed his 
complaint after expiration of the 30- 
day limit printed on his ticket. The 
court held that Moran had no knowl- 
edge of the limitation; hence he could 
not be held to any contract. 

SENTENCED: To ten years in Concord 
Reformatory, August Turcotte, 24, of 
Salem, for larceny. In Massachusetts 
Superior Court, Judge Louis S. Cox 
gaped as he listened to the story: Tur- 
cotte’s fiancee had already bought her 
trousseau when he decided he couldn’t 
go through with the wedding; knowing 
he would be recognized, he broke into 
a neighbor’s house; to make it easier 
for the police, he pawned the loot in a 
near-by town. Judge Cox: “Are you 
trying to get rid of the girl?” Turcotte: 
*Yes.’”’ 
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TRANSCRIPTIONS: Monarchs 
Achieve Recorded Immortality 





Three weeks ago a dead ruler spoke 
by radio to his people. Francis Joseph 
I, last of the Austrian Emperors, ap- 
pealed for funds to aid the poor. His 
ghostly accents came from a record 
made on a similar occasion a few years 
before his death in 1916 and since stored 
in the vaults of the National Museum in 
Vienna. 

Two weeks ago nearly every loud 
speaker in the civilized world resound- 
ed with the words of another ex-King. 
David Windsor, speaking “at long last” 
for himself, drew the greatest audience 
in radio history. In America, 46 per 
cent of the nation’s 33,000,000 sets were 
in operation; 45 per cent were tuned in 
on Windsor Castle. The four national 
networks—CBS, NBC-Red and Blue, 
MBS—cleared their air lanes for his ex- 
clusive use. 

Last week a roaring business in pop- 
ular-priced records labeled simply “King 
Edward’s Farewell Speech” went on in 
music stores throughout the United 
States—but not in England. There per- 
mission to make the recordings was re- 
fused. 


Process: The jelling .of radio sound 
waves into permanent form has re- 
mained essentially unchanged from the 
time of Francis Joseph to Edward. 

Electrical transcriptions (radio-pro- 
gram recordings) fall into three classes: 
(1) “spot’”—a studio show, not on the 
air; (2) “wire-line’’—a network show, 
recorded via telephone wire simulta- 
neously with the broadcast; (3) “in- 
stantaneous”—a program picked hot off 
the air. 

The first two classifications follow 
identical technical procedure. Record- 
ing-room engineers flash word to the 
production studio—“All set!” A stylus 
begins paring shreds of wax from two 
16-inch “platters,” 3 inches thick. The 
program is cut in and runs its course. 
Then the wax records are immersed in 
an electrolytic bath, receiving a coat of 


copper. 
From the resulting “master,” another 
impression, the “mother,” is made. 


Finally, the ‘“mother” produces a nickel- 
steel “stamper” die, capable of pressing 
out 1,000 perfect records from cellulose- 
acetate blanks. A  fifteen-minute 
“master” costs $90 to $150. Individual 
records are priced at $3. 


Advertisers make extensive use of 
both “spot” and “wire-line” types. The 
Chevrolet Motor Co. gets a 400-station 
coverage with transcriptions. -Of the 
$19,000,000 spent during 1935 for spot 
broadcasting time, $12,000,000 went for 
recorded time. 


“Instantaneous” transcriptions—such 
as the one that caught ex-King Ed- 
ward’s voice—are transposed directly 
on acetate-metal disks. Unless these 
are transferred in turn to more pérma- 
nent form, they blur after ten or fifteen 
play-overs.. But they possess one im- 





portant advantage; 
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low cost—$10 to 
$15 a record. Agencies employ them to 
sell programs and artists use them for 
playbacks. Networks protect them- 
selves with “acetates” of provocative 
broadcasts such as politics or forum 
discussions. Walter Winchell has one 
made every time he airs his gossip; 
they are indisputable court evidence. 


COURT: Protests of Attorneys 
Shut Down Air’s Legal Clinic 
Sept. 20, the Good Will Court popped 


up on an NBC national network. Cheers 
greeted the ex-officio source of free legal 


advice. “Engrossing, fascinating, grip- 
ping!’’ chorused radio editors. It brings 
. a better understanding .. . of our 


courts and our laws,” wrote Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York State. 


Last week the court adjourned. With- 
out any plans for filling the time, Chase 
& Sanborn, the sponsors, dropped it en- 
tirely. Reason: united opposition of 
New York legal groups plus a ruling of 
the New York Supreme Court’s Appel- 
late Division to the effect that “no law- 
yer shall advise inquirers or render an 
opinion . . . in connection with a pub- 
licity medium of any kind.” 

There was little good will in the clos- 
ing days of the Good Will Court. The 
storm center of a furious legal “ethics” 
controversy, it was already defendant 
in two actions—one for $250,000. 
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RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Dec. 26, to Friday, Jan. 1 





Light-face figures 





indicate 


A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
SERIOUS: 
Germany: International orchestral concert. 
Sat. 3:00 NBC-Red (WEAF) 
Sweden: Address by Erling Eidem, Primate 
of Sweden, upon the Nordic observance of 
Christmas. Sun. 1:30 NBC-Blué (WJZ). 
Canadian Musicale: From Montreal céme 
chamber music and the Trio de Montreal. 
Wed. 10:00. NBC-Blue. 
Spanish Ambassador: Don Fernando de los 
Rios speaks from Washington. Wed. 10:45 
N BC-Red. 
LIGHT: 
Musie of the Theatre: Variety show of 
orchestral and choral selections from musi- 
cal comedies and operettas, with Howard 
Barlow and his orchestra. Sun. 2:00 CBS 
(WABC).* 
Marshall-Carroll: Herbert and Madeleine 
emote for the Radio Theatre Mon. 9:00 
CBS. 
“Oakie’s College”: The screen comedian 
portrays the role of a madcap college presi- 
dent. Tues. 9:30 CBS.,* 
Twelve Crowded Months: A dramatization of 
1936. Tues, 11:30 CBS. 
Headlines of 1936: The year in review. 
Thurs. 9:00 NBC-Blue. 
New Year: All nations join in an hour’s 
broadcast. Fri. 8:00 NBC-Blue. 
Casual Comedy: Victor Moore and Helen 
Broderick appear together on radio for the 
first time. Fri. 9:30 NBC-Blue.* 
SPORTS (FOOTBALL): 
Villanova vs. Auburn from the Tropical 
Stadium, Havana, Cuba. Fri. 1:15 MBS 
(WOR). 
Sugar Bowl: Louisiana State vs. Santa Clara 
at New Orleans. Fri. 2:15 NBC Blue. 


Rose Bowl: 
Washington 


Blue. 


at Pasad 


Pittsburgh ve. 


ena, 


Fri. 


*Indicates premiere of a series, 
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NEW YEARS EVE 


General Lodijensky anticipates the 


pleasure of your company in cele- 
brating New Year's Eve at the 
Russian Eagle. 


$10.00 PER PERSON, including 
e Entertainment 
.-.and the first breakfast of the New Year 


Supper 


Favors 


..on the 


General 


Reservations: VOlunteer 5-2800 


THE RUSSIAN EAGLE 


IN THE SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH + 


NEW YORK 
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COMICS: Ghost Cartoonists 


Assure Immortality to Strips 


Old comics never die. 

They seldom even fade away... 

Few newspaper publishers would 
scrap a cartoon strip because the origi- 
nating artist left for greener pastures, 
any more than a millionaire would junk 
his limousine because his chauffeur 
came into a legacy. Substitutes can run 
comic features as well as twin-sixes. 
The pixy figures that skip across a 
newspaper’s back pages in grotesque 
mimicry of human frailties may seem 
inimitable to the public, but publishers 
know better. 

When Sidney Smith, creator of the 
jawless Andy Gump and his pin-eyed 
spouse, Min, was killed in an accident 
a year ago, the grief at The Chicago 
Tribune was more than personal lam- 
entation. “The Gumps” at that time 
were going out to more than 350 papers 
all over the giobe. If the feature dropped 
for a day, a simultaneous wail would 
arise in a dozen different languages. 

Stanley Link, for ten years Smith’s 
assistant and later fabricator of the 
“Tiny Tim” narrative, tided them over. 
But Capt. J. M. Patterson, publisher, 
had always regarded the Gump strip as 
his own pet puppy. He had initiated it 
when he was steering The Tribune in 
1917. Now that he was putting out The 
News in New York, he wanted “The 
Gumps” where he could keep an eye on 
them. 

One by one he tried out five cartoon- 
ists—and then Gus Edson. Last week 
Edson celebrated his first anniversary 
of Gumping. He had been dashing off 
sports cartoons for The News until 
Captain Patterson first saw his four 
samples of Andy’s antics. He asked 
Edson to take a fortnight’s leave and 
turn in some more. When he finished 
those, the Captain told him to sign them 
and he would shoot them right out. 





“Fortunately,” explained Edson, “‘my 
style was very much like Smith’s, but 
he was a great cartoonist, a better man 
than I am.” Since that time every 
strip has had to be approved by Cap- 
tain Patterson. 

Edson wasn’t the first to transfuse 
new blood into an old and famous strip 
after its author’s death. Clare Briggs, 
responsible for the weekly domestic 
dithers of “Mr. and Mrs.,” passed away 
in 1930. But “Mr. and Mrs.” didn’t 
commit sutte after him. Arthur Fol- 
well took over the continuity writing 
and Frank Fogarty (of “‘Clarence”’) did 
the illustrating. 


“The Gumps” and “Mr. and Mrs.” are 
only two of many orphaned strips now 
under the care of foster fathers. Since 
few cartoonists’ contracts give the origi- 
nator the right to his trade-mark, many 
an artist loses the custody of his brain 
baby if he moves over to another job. 


From 1897 on, Rudolph Dirks bright- 
ened Hearst papers with his violent 
twins, the Katzenjammers, oldest of 
all current series. Then one bright 
morning in 1913 Dirks tired of bicker- 
ing with Hearst, packed his brief case, 
and went over to Pulitzer. Later he 
moved to Scripps-Howard, where he 
has been ever since. He left his title 
behind him and started a fresh version 
—‘“The Captain and the Kids’’—‘be- 
cause if I tried to draw a pretty girl, 
anything, it would still look like the 
Katzenjammer Kids.” The incoming 
stepdaddy for the Katzenjammers was 
Harold Knerr. 

Traveling in a reverse direction from 
Dirks, Vic Forsythe three years ago quit 
Scripps-Howard for the Hearst-owned 
King Features. To successive artists, 
Llanuza and Mo’ Leff, he bequeathed his 
pugilist promoter, Joe Jinks. 


Gene Ahern was a similar emigrant. 
His Major Hoople, a bulbous fellow with 
Dickensian illusions of grandeur, is still 
bragging under his fez to a skeptical 
audience at “Our Boarding House,” 
syndicated by the Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. His latest splurge into the 


financial whirlpool of his dreams was an 
invention to ease household difficulties 
for home-coming owls: an illuminated 
funnel keyhole. But Hoople is now 
drawn by an artist whose name N. E. A. 
won't divulge. Since June, Ahern has 
been with King Features, manipulating 
an imitation Hoople—Judge Puffle of 
“Room and Board.” 


* 
FEUD: Court 
A Fight to the Last Adjective 


Ruling Presages 


In austere legal phraseology the 
Supreme Court of the United States last 
week quashed the effort of The Asso- 
ciated Press to enjoin radio station 
KVOS of Bellingham, Wash., from lift- 
ing and broadcasting news printed in 
A. P. member papers. The court acted 
on a technicality, ruling that the news 
service had failed to show that its loss 
exceeded $3,000—minimum amount nec- 
essary for Federal jurisdiction. 


The Justices were not concerned with 
and probably did not even know about 
the 24-year feud which lay behind the 
case. But in Bellingham the decision 
stirred lively memories. Residents 
thought of two white-haired men whose 
mutual hatred will doubtless endure to 
the grave. 


In 1912 Frank Sefrit got Leslie Dar- 
win’s job on The Bellingham Reveille 
and American.. Darwin, as editor, had 
been blasting away —c machine politi- 
cians, big business, and the conservative 
Bellingham Herald. Big business final- 
ly bought his paper and placed Sefrit in 
charge. 


Darwin retired from journalism to 
become State Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner but in 1922 returned to the pro- 
fession and founded The American. He 
immediately resumed his attacks on the 
“interests,’’ the “power trust,” the Re- 
publican politicians, and The Herald 
which had swallowed up The Reveille 
and American. 


Sefrit, now general manager of The 
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Herald, responded with red-hot “ex- 
posures” of Darwin’s “exposures.” The 
quarrel was suspended in 1929 when 
Darwin sold The American and signed 
a contract promising to keep out of Bell- 
jngham journalism for five years. This 
did not prevent him three years later 
from starting the “Newspaper of the 
Air” on station KVOS, owned by Rogan 
Jones, a prominent Democrat. 

Thereafter his high-pitched, almost 
effeminate voice supported Left-wing 
Democrats and labor unions and de- 
nounced his conservative foes, giving 
ample attention to Sefrit. Listeners 
soon learned that when he prefixed 
some remark with “And this will make 
the wildcat wilder,” he referred to the 
journalist. His rival was not inarticu- 
late. “The howler” and “the dictator” 
were Sefrit synonyms for Darwin. 

When the broadcaster was appointed 
State Chairman of the NRA, Sefrit 
printed an open letter to Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson. Even residents familiar with 
the bitter feud gasped at the virulence 
with which The Herald’s “old man” 
tore into Darwin. 

Meanwhile, Sefrit charged, Darwin 
had been appropriating news items 
from The Herald, The Seattle Times, 
and The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and 
sending them out over the air without 
credit. The Herald installed phono- 
graphic recording equipment and for 
more than a year made records of Dar- 
win’s three daily broadcasts. Then, be- 
cause the regulation of radio stations is 
generally a Federal matter and the 
Herald-KVOS feud was local, Sefrit 
conferred with The Associated Press 
which filed the injunction suit that 
dragged through two Federal courts be- 
fore it reached Washington. 

Last week, neither The A. P. nor The 
Herald had decided what move to make 
next. But Bellingham was sure of one 
thing: no matter what happens, Messrs. 
Darwin, 62, and Sefrit, 69, will present 
both sides of the case. 


PRINTERS’ INK: 


Jargon vs. 
The Exiled Ex-King’s English 


“In literature as in life, he makes 
himself felt who not only calls a spade 
a spade, but has the pluck to double 
spades and redouble.” 

Pondering that dictum of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, Arthur Little, associ- 
ate editor of Printers’ Ink, cocked a 
critical ear to the Duke of Windsor’s 
radio farewell a fortnight ago. Apply- 
ing the British scholar’s maxim to the 
ex-King’s text, he decided that Ed- 
ward’s strength in spades had won the 
rubber with points to spare. 

To express his appreciation of the 
King’s English, Little determined to 
illuminate by contrast, to present in 
parallel columns the speech as it was 
fortunately written, and the speech as 
it might lamentably have been. He 
would “translate the King into goon- 
talk ... burden his thoughts with pon- 
derosity and befog ‘his diction with 
vagueness.” 

The result—in last week’s issue of 
the trade publication: 


NEWS- 


At long last Iam 
able to say a few 
words of my own. 
I never wanted to 
withhold anything, 
but until now it 
has not been con- 
stitutionally pos- 
sible for me to 
speak. 


A few hours ago 
I discharged my 
last duty as King 
and Emperor, and 
now that I have 
been succeeded by 
my brother, the 
Duke of York, my 
first words must be 
to declare my alle- 
giance to him. This 
I do with all my 
heart. 


You all know the 
reasons which have 
impelled me to re- 
nounce the throne. 
But I want you to 
understand that in 
making up my mind, 
I did not forget the 
country or the em- 
pire which, as 
Prince of Wales 
and lately as King, 
I have for 25 years 
tried to serve. 


But you must be- 
lieve me when I tell 
you that I have 
found it impossible 
to carry the heavy 
burden of responsi- 
bility and to dis- 
charge my duties 
as King as I would 
wish to do, without 
the help and sup- 
port of the woman 
IT love. And I want 
you to know that 
the decision I have 
made has been 
mine, and mine 
alone. 


WEEK 


The moment 
seems ultimately to 
have arrived when 
the undersigned, on 
his own initiative, 
may issue a state- 
ment. At no time 
have I been inclined 
tosecretiveness, but 
until now I have 
been constrained by 
the Constitution 
from expressing 
myself before the 
forum of public 
opinion. 

A few hours ago 
I fulfilled my final 
obligation as King 
and Emperor—that 
is to say, as such 
—and now that it 
has been called to 
my attention that 
the throne has be- 
come associated, so 
to speak, with my 
brother, the Duke 
of York, my pri- 
mary consideration 
is to make articu- 
late my allegiance 
to him. The same 
I do with all the 
fervor of which I 
am capable. 

You are all ap- 
prised of the factors 
that have prompt- 
ed me to abjure the 
highest honor with- 
in the gift of the 
British people. But 
I desire that there 
Shall be impressed 
upon you the fact 
that, in arriving at 
a decision, I was 
not unmindful, as it 
were, of the coun- 
try or the empire 
to which, as Prince 
of Wales and sub- 
sequently as King, 
I have bent my best 
efforts ... 

But you must ac- 
cord me credence 
when I state to you 
that I have found 
it impossible to en- 
dure the heavy bur- 
den of responsibil- 
ity and to consum- 
mate the fulfillment 
of my stewardship 
as King without the 
assistance and co- 
operation of the 
lady upon whom I 
have bestowed my 
affection. And I de- 
sire you to be as- 
sured that the deci- 
sion I have arrived 
at has been reached 
exclusively by my- 
self, personally and 
individually. 


“And right here,” said Little, “I quit 


translating.” 
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CENSORED 
EUROPE 


With razors, with ink brushes, with scis- 
sors—and by far more subtle means—cen- 
sors in many European countries today are 
trying to bottle up news of vital public in- 
terest. 


IN “NEWS REVIEW,” 
REGARDLESS OF CONSEQUENCES, 
THE TRUTH IS TOLD 


For 15 cents a week “News Re- 
view’ brings you an accurate, un- 
biased record and interpretation of 
events unfolding on the European 


stage. 
PIONEER 


The pioneer of British newsmagazines, 
“"News Review” takes its readers behind the 
scenes in Europe’s capitals, surveys week-to- 
week events in the British Empire. Skill- 
fully written, liberally illustrated, “News 
Review” is reaching a growing number of 
thoughtful citizens of the United States. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


Every week in “News Review”, published 
from headquarters almost on the threshold 
of gaunt Buckingham Palace itself, describes 
in detail the movements of King George 
VI and other members of the Royal Fam- 
ily. Frankly and fully, without offensive 
references, the British Monarch’s affairs are 
reported, interpreted. 





Any reader of “NEWS-WEEK” who 
would like to see a Free specimen 
copy of “News Review” should apply 
to the Publishers, “News Review,” 
48 Fetter Lane, London, England,E.C.4. 











MEN WHO MATTER 


Published in London, served by a corps 
of expert news-getters spread over the Con- 
tinent, “News Review” is in an unrivalled 
position to secure true and illuminating 
facts about Europe's Dictators and Rulers. 
Of interest also to Americans, as reflecting 
current British reactions, is its treatment of 
affairs in the United States. 


“News Review” is sold by the Interna- 
tional News Company, 131 Varick Street, 
New York, and at all I. N. C. newsstands. 
Price 15 cents an issue. 
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PRONTYLIN: New Drug Arrests 


Roosevelt Jr.’s Sinus Trouble 


































































Streptococcus infections, caused by 
invasions of harmless-lookir __ little 
beadlike microbes, probably account for 
half the gray hairs in any doctor’s 
head. When they invade the wounds of 
childbirth, they cause puerperal (child- 
bed) fever, a 25 per cent fatal disease. 
They also bring on streptococcus sore 
throat, a painful and often fatal malady. 
In the bloodstream they produce an 
ugly, dangerous blood poisoning. 

These organisms, attacking an open 
blister on the foot of Calvin Coolidge 
Jr., killed the President’s son a dozen 
years ago. Last month they attacked 
another President’s son—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr., Harvard senior. Almost 
daily his mother reported his condition 
in her syndicated column, “My Day,” 
but neglected to tell how the infection 
spread from Franklin’s throat to his 
already inflamed sinuses. Between the 
lines any reader could find the inference 
that her son was a very sick young man. 

When reporters last week heard he 
would probably be home for Christmas, 
they sensed a near-miraculous cure. In- 
vestigation bore out their suspicions. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. had been 
cured by a new drug, prontylin, only 
recently introduced in America. 

The story of the drug goes back to 
last century when the brilliant German 
bacteriologist Paul Ehrlich set out to 
find chemicals which would do selective 
killing. He wanted a drug, probably a 
dye, that would attack microbes but not 
the men the microbes lived in. He final- 
ly hit on Salvarsan (‘‘606”), a specific 
for syphilis. 

On the heels of Ehrlich’s brilliant 
work, hundreds of chemotherapists 
started raking shelves of chemicals, 
looking for similar killers. Setback fol- 
lowed setback. Then two years ago 
Mellon Institute researchers in Pitts- 
burgh announced a quinine derivative 
which attacked the various pneumonia 
microbes; this work is still in a highly 
experimental stage. 

Last year in Germany Dr. Gerhardt 
Domagk announced exciting results of 
work with a dark red dye, prontosil. 
After filling the abdominal-cavity lin- 
ings of 26 mice with enough strepto- 
cocci to kill them, he dosed half of them 
with the dye. All those treated sur- 
vived; all the untreated died. 

British workers at Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital, London, carried the research 
forward. Working with prontosil and 
its chemical cousin prontylin, they at- 

tacked a series of childbed-fever cases. 
The new drug cut mortality rates from 
22 per cent to 8 per cent. 

In Boston, Dr. George Loring Tobey 
Jr. had kept an eagle eye on this work. 
The streptococcus infection spread to 
young Roosevelt’s sinuses, and Dr. 
Tobey got in touch with Winthrop 
Chemical Co., American manufacturers 
of prontylin. When the tablets, about 
the size of a 5-grain aspirin, arrived, he 
gave his patient hourly doses. 
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They cleaned up the invading mi- 
crobes, and a routine surgical opening 
of clogged sinus channels followed. 

To stop people from thinking a new 
sinus-trouble cure had arrived, doctors 
warned that the new drug would have 
no effect on usual cases of sinus-mem- 
brane inflammation. 


ARCHEOLOGY: X-Rays Disclose 
Gems in Mummy, Aged 4,000 


Wah, a minor Egyptian court func- 
tionary and man-about-Thebes, died in 
the Eleventh Dynasty. As an aristo- 
crat, he merited the elaborate burial 
rites for which his people were so just- 
ly famed. 

Morticians set to work. First they 
scooped out his internal organs and 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
X-rays of this Eleventh Dynasty mum- 
my reveal: (A) gold beads, (B) pre- 
cious stone charms, (C) skeletons of 
two mice, (D) decorative anklets 


packed the cavity. Then they painted 
the body and neatly bandaged it with 
dozens of yards of fine linen. For near- 
ly 4,000 years it lay undisturbed. 


Unearthed by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art’s 1920 expedition, it was 
shipped to New York where it last week 
made news. Experimenting with a new 
portable X-ray apparatus, museum of- 
ficials took shot after shot of Wah. 

Plates revealed necklaces, anklets, 
and other precious stone and metal 
trinkets. The most surprising find was 
the skeletons of two mice that lay be- 
tween the mummy’s legs. Since no 


mouse holes weve visible in cuter wrap- . 


pings, museum officials reasoned that 
they had scampered into the half- 
packed Wah before undertakers ar- 
rived to work a second day. Delighted 
by X-ray findings, the Metropolitan 
plans to unwrap Wah. 
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FUTILITY: British Novelis: 
Presents a Tragedy of Failure 








Shining Scabbard. By R. C. Hutchin- 
son. 483 pages, 191,000 words. Farrar 
& Rinehart, New York. $2.75. 


“Tell me, Tischer, when were you last 
in Paris? ...I ask you this as an old 
friend and you needn’t feel shy of an- 
swering, tell me, old man, was there 
any talk—did you hear anything said, 
in the cafes, in the music halls, about— 
about the Affaire Severin?” 


Of course the old family doctor could 
tell him nothing. Paris had forgotten 
the miserable affair some 40 years ago. 
But Col. Eugene Severin could remem- 
ber every detail of the trial which had 
branded him a coward in the Franco- 
Prussian War. Unfortunately he was 
a little hazy about the events and emo- 
tions which had impelled him to retire 
so precipitately from that battlefield at 
Viboire. 

What sustained him through the bit- 
ter years of disgrace was the hope of 
a new trial which would restore his lost 
honor. Captain Lenormand, the miss- 
ing witness at the first hearing, must 
someday be found. Surely Lenormand 
would remember that the damnable sig- 
nal to stand fast had never been re- 
ceived. Surely such testimony would 
show the frightful injustice done to a 
loyal and courageous officer. 


So. Severin lived on, bedridden most 
of the time, in his damp, dingy house 
at Baulon, surrounded by people as fu- 
tile and pathetic as himself. He did 
not realize that Madeleine, his wife, 
was dying of tuberculosis; that his aged 
mother had gone violently crazy; that 
the servant who cared for her was an 
idiot. He didn’t know that Pierre, his 
son, had brought fresh disgrace on the 
Severins by deserting from a French 
colonial detachment. 


For that dishonor Eugene and his 
morbid household were indirectly re- 
sponsible. The lunatic atmosphere so 
depressed Pierre’s wife, who lived there 
with her two children, that she begged 
the colonial Captain to hurry home. 
He applied for a transfer, failed to get 
it, and sneaked out, though inevitable 
arrest awaited him in France. 


R. C. Hutchinson’s fourth novel is not 
pleasant reading. Yet its brilliant por- 
traiture, slow horror, and infinite pa- 
thos prove the 29-year-old British au- 
thor a master of modern fiction. 


The last chapter is unforgettable. 
Again the Germans hid marched on 
France and again Eugene had fled be- 
fore them. A shell killed Pierre’s wife 
and son. Crazed with grief, he wan- 
dered about, trying to convince the au- 
thorities he was a deserter and ought 
to be shot. And of his small daughter, 
now dear to the reader, Hutchinson 
writes: “A little girl followed him like 
a dog, complaining that she wanted to 
blow her nose and couldn’t find a hand- 
kerchief. But he didn’t answer her, he 
had no idea who she was.” 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
SCREEN: Hollywood’s Bad Boy 
Makes Good as Studios Look on 











There is a good deal of famous fruit 
in literature—William. Tell’s apple (to 
choose at random) and the pomegranate 
that Pluto fed Persephone with such 
wintry results. But for millions of 
movie-goers there will never be a fruit 
to rank with the grapefruit that James 
Cagney plopped against Mae Clarke's 
face in “Public Enemy.” 

Miss Clarke is with him again in 
Grand National's Great Guy. As 
screen lovers they quarrel, of course, 
but this time she is the aggressor—and 
there’s never a hint of grapefruit. The 


The case is in the bag, and James Cagney 
shows James Burke what was in the turkey 


fighting Irish in redheaded Cagney 
turns up in his rough treatment of as- 
sorted racketeers; before that, it ap- 
peared in the battle he waged to make 
the picture. 

When he began work on the Grand 
National lot, Cagney was deluged with 
letters and wires from well-wishers. 
But the major studios were lined solidly 
against him. He had walked out on 
Warner Brothers because he felt he 
wasn’t getting the right.kind of stories, 
and a court order had backed the actor. 
The studios curtly refused to lend 
players for “Great Guy.” Nevertheless 
Douglas MacLean, the producer, man- 
aged to round up an exceptionally good 
cast for Director John G. Blystone. 
Cagney himself at last had what he 
had been demanding—a director and a 
story of his own choosing. 


Based on James Edward Grant’s 
“Johnny Cave” stories, which appeared 
in The Saturday Evening Post, the film 
differs from any the star has had be- 
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fore. He is cast as Johnny Cave, an ex- 
prize fighter who becomes chief deputy 
of a large city’s department of weights 
and measures after gangsters eliminate 
his immediate superior. 

Offhand, this situation might not 
seem to be the cloth from which a Cag- 
ney picture could be tailored; but as a 
springboard for Johnny’s getting in and 
out of trouble, it is highly successful. 
Some of the early sequences, exposing 
the sleight-of-hand tricks of dishonest 
tradesmen, should endear Jchnny to 
housewives. The rest of the film, devot- 
ed to rounding up the crooked politicians 
and their hoodlums, will entertain the 
housewives’ tired husbands. 

There is an honest measure of humor 
interlarding the action. James Burke 
as a blarneying Irishman and Edward 
Brophy in the role of ex-pug,, ex-boot- 
legger, and potential expatriate are both 
fine comedians. As Captain Hanlon, 
Edward J. McNamara—well-known 
Broadway delineator of the law’s long 
arm—gets his innings in the picture’s 


climax, when Johnny settles a long- 


standing account with the politician 
Cavanaugh (Robert Gleckler). 

Hanlon has arrested Cavanaugh, but 
Johnny shoves the policeman out of the 
room and locks the door on himself and 
his enemy. The camera cuts to Hanlon, 
outside, listening to the battle roar. 
Suddenly he remembers his duty as an 
officer. Tapping mildly on the door, he 
tells Johnny’to stop. The bombardment 
—if anything— increases. ‘You can’t 
mistreat my prisoner, Johnny!” Han- 
lon’s soft brogue continues. “I'll be 
forced to break this door down—” he 
fumbles in his pocket “—just as soon as 
I finish this cigar.’’ The camera returns 
to the brawl. It is very satisfactory. 

Cagney, who sat in on all story and 
production conferences, contributed 
much more than his usual two-fisted 
performance. He was well aware he 
was on the spot in Hollywood. If the 
picture was a success, the antagonistic 
studios would probably relax their boy- 
cott. If it failed... But all those wor- 
ries are behind him. “Great Guy” 
makes the grade. 


’ 
OTHER OPENINGS 


ScREEN: Three Smart Girls (Uni- 
versal): The three attractive daughters 
of Mr. Craig (Charles Winninger) 
snatch their divorced father from the 
toils of a fortune-hunting blonde (Bin- 
nie Barnes) and return him intact, but 
a little winded, to their mother. The 
studio’s child prodigy, Deanna Durbin 
(who sings and behaves charmingly), 
is the focal as well as vocal point of 
diverting and complicated goings on. 


Thé Man Who Lived Again (Gaumont 
British): A mad scientist this time, in- 
stead of monster or mummy, Boris 
Karloff continues to refrigerate chills 
for susceptible spines. Test tubes and 
whirring electric gadgets are his equip- 
ment, the human soul his unnatural 
laboratory. 


Stowaway (Twentieth Century-Fox): 
Even those who have been cold to Shir- 
ley Temple’s blandishments in the past 
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CONTINENTAL 
ATMOSPHERE 


Rare in the Western World—but 
you'll find it at The Barclay ... 
Individualized Service, Home-like 
Charm, Perfect Appointments, 
Restful Quiet . . . Distinguished 
Cuisine, Dignified Surroundings, 


Conveniently located: — only 
4 blocks from Grand Central 
Station, near shops, theatres and 
midtown business center... Single 
rooms $5, $6, $7; double, $8, $9, 
$10; suites, $12 and $15. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 EAST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 
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The ideal solution to the problem of 
carrying money while traveling is 
to convert it into travelers cheques 
before you start. Mellon Travelers 
Cheques are well known through- 
out the world and are readily ac- 
cepted everywhere in payment of 
any item of expense. Ask for them 
at your own bank. 
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will warm up to her as a missionary’s 
orphan daughter stranded in Shanghai. 
In what is probably her most entertain- 
ing picture to date, the child star chats 
in Chinese, plays cupid to a romance 
between Robert Young and Alice Faye, 
and wisely permits a strong supporting 
cast to do an adult-sized share of the 
work. 
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STAGE: All Work and No Piay 
Makes Only Jack, Authors Say 


One July morning this year, George 
Kaufman dropped in on Moss Hart, then 
doing a six-month stretch as a Holly- 
wood scenarist. The two were about to 
start work on a new play. 

Collaborators on “Once in a Lifetime” 
and “‘Merrily We Roll Along,” Kaufman 
and Hart planned to dramatize Dalton 
Trumbo’s novel, “Washington Jitters.” 
It was to be a satire in the style of “Of 
Thee I Sing” but without music. They 
read the galley proofs and discarded 
the idea. 

Hart, recalling an old urge to write a 
comedy around a crazy family, dis- 
cussed the possibilities with Kaufman. 
The characters became so definite that 
they began casting—although they still 
had no plot. They wired their New York 
producer, Sam Harris, to engage Jose- 
phine Hull, Frank Conlan, George To- 
bias, and Oscar Polk; in Hollywood they 
signed Henry Travers for the leading 
role of Grandpa Martin Vanderhof. 

Twelve days later Harris received a 
second wire: “Book the Booth .. .” 
Harris answered: “Done. Let me see 
your script.” 

Kaufman and Hart replied: “We can’t 
get a plot. Start work tomorrow. Al- 
lowing ten days for each act.” 

The play arrived on schedule and re- 
hearsals began a week after the open- 
ing of “Stage Door,” another Kaufman 
collaboration. Last week You Can’t 
Take It With You opened at the Booth. 

Still minus a plot, the comedy deals 
with incidents in the, daily life of the 




















Vanderhof-Sycamore family; Kaufman 
somehow seems to have divided it into 
three acts. The action is limited to a 
week, during which time Grandpa 
proves his theory that the trouble with 
this world is too much work and not 
enough play—an interesting thesis for 
Broadway’s two hardest-working play- 
wrights. Unlike their other plays, this 
one does not depend for its humor on 
satire or gags, but rather on situations 
that border on the impossible. Each act 
is a three-ring circus. 


CADETS: Third Military 
Play Lays Hopeful Siege to Broadway 


John Monks Jr. and Fred F. Finkle- 
hoffe graduated from the Virginia Mili- 
tary Academy in 1932, without honors 
but with a play. The Brother Rats (a 
term of endearment used by V.M.I. 
cadets) went separate ways until they 
met accidentally on Broadway last 
Spring. Then they unearthed the manu- 
script and began rewriting it. 


Season’s 





VANDAMM 


Grandpa Vanderhof invokes God’s blessing for the theatre’s craziest family 





Frank Albertson and Eddie Albert forsake barracks for baseball and Wyn Cahoon 









The finished script was titled Brother 
Rat and sent to George Abbott. The 
director-producer liked it; and, despite 
the fact that two military plays had 
marched onto Broadway in the early 
months of the season only to end in 
Cain’s theatrical warehouse, he decided 
to produce the comedy. 


Casting was a problem. Since he be- 
lieves that names are no longer a requi- 
site for a stage success, Abbott didn't 
have to worry about securing a star. 
But he did have to find types which 
could pass as 18-year-old cadets and 
boarding-school misses. For the lead 
he signed Frank Albertson—on the 
basis of his screen performance in 
“Fury.” Other standouts in the cast 
include Mary Mason, Jose Ferrer, and 
Eddie Albert. 

Unlike its two predecessors, this third 
military play, which opened at the Bilt- 
more Theatre last week, doesn’t at- 
tempt to solve any problems. It even 
gives the impression that a commandant 
is a nice person and that teachers are 
human. None of the characters has a 
neurosis; some are gay and dumb; and 
one scene actually shows a boy studying 
for an examination. Most important, 
the two young authors have succeeded 
in writing dialogue that might be spoken 
at any preparatory school. 

Monk and Finklehoffe tell of three 
cadets, close friends. Billy Randolph 
(Frank Albertson) is constantly in 
trouble through his desire to see his 
girl; Bing Edwards (Eddie Albert) has 
one accomplishment, baseball; the third 
is a wisecracker. J. 

The comedy is gay, and Abbott has 
directed it with his usual deftness. He 
has been particularly successful in cre- 
ating a Southern atmosphere without 
forcing his actors to drop their r’s and 
g’s and speak in what is supposed to be 
a Virginia accent. _The play’s_ be- 
ginning moves a little slowly, but suc- 
cessive scenes manage to work up con- 
siderable humor ‘and even a littlé sus- 
pense when the commandant-daughter 
heroine hides in the barracks under her 
father’s nose. 

“Brother Rat” should run until Com- 


mencement. 
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DANCE: Angna Enters, Surviving 
Bloody Murder, Creates Again 


It took dynamite to get Angna En- 
ters on the stage last season. Before 
her New York performances the artist- 
dancer gulped down capsules of nitro- 
glycerine to help fight off bronchitis and 
influerza. A grueling tour, cutting out 
and designing her own costumes, creat- 
ing new numbers, and preparing for her 
annual exhibition of paintings had worn 
her resistance to the point of a nervous 
breakdown. 

Miss Enters fied to her home near 
Gibraltar to recuperate in peace and 
quiet. Instead she found blood and 
murder. 

After four troubled months in revolt- 
torn Spain, she returned to America and 
started on another tour. While she 
rested between performances in Colum- 
bia, Mo., her peace was again shattered 
by an explosion—the furnace of a 
building near her hotel this time. Bad- 
ly gassed, she still retains a hacking 
cough from the experience. 

In the face of such events Miss Enters 
forgot her nervous breakdown. She 
needed no dynamite this week at the 
Alvin Theatre, where she opened her 
tenth New York season with the first of 
three recitals. Throughout her pro- 
ductions—there will be ten new ones 
during the series—she was her usual 
composed and talented self, suggesting 
a mood with a head toss, a whole philos- 
ophy with a few moments of panto- 
mime and dance. 

That technique she applies to two 
new dances inspired by what she saw— 
and heard—of Spain’s civil war. One 
lithe, slim woman, alone upon a stage, 
attempts to give the spirit of the people 
of a whole nation flying at each other’s 
throats. Miss Enters’s ‘‘Flesh-Possessed 
‘Saint’—Red Malaga, 1936” is a panto- 
mimic caricature of modern Spanish 
monks. This she devised as a compan- 
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Ernest Schelling: Family man 
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Angna Enters: Troubles Forgotten 


ion piece to the “Boy Cardinal,” a study 
of adolescence at a corrupt sixteenth- 
century court. 

Less controversial but no less vivid 
is the second new Enters number, 
“Spain Says Salud!” Showing the 
civil war’s emancipation of Spanish 
women, Miss Enters drew inspiration 
from maidservants who worked for her 
last Summer, from village girls, and 
from women of Malaga. For all that, 
the dancer admits in her short, jerky 
sentences, she doesn’t like politics in 
the theatre. 

Nor does she go to the theatre to see 
other dancers. None of them is her 
friend. As a birthday treat she was 
taken as a child to watch Ruth St. Denis 
dance. She saw Isadora Duncan give 
her farewell performance at Carnegie 
Hall, and that’s the last dance recital 
she’s seen. 

Her own dances are built up bit by 
bit from odds and ends scribbled in 
black-bound notebooks. These volumes, 
the size of a high-school stadent’s com- 
position book, contain water colors, pen- 
cil sketches, and disconnected para- 
graphs. 

Out of these work books, too, come 
ideas for costumes. All cutting and 
fitting of her stage garments are done 
by Miss Enters. Sewing by a staff of 
needleworkers is supervised by Svea 
Griffin, who doubles as Miss Enters’s 
personal maid and as untitled mistress 
of the wardrobe. Aside from this, an 
Angna Enters production is Angna En- 
ters. 


MUSIC: Ernest Schelling’s Kin 
In 2 Cities Welcome Him Back 


The man with 20C 90 nieces and 
nephews started work again last week. 
Known as Uncle Ernest to children be- 
tween the ages of 4 and 16 in fourteen 
American cities, Ernest Schelling has 
conducted young people’s concerts since 
1922. . 

Last Saturday ihe tall, jovial musician, 
looking a good fifteen years younger 
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SPEED YOUR SUCCESS 
BY IMPROVING 


YOUR PERSONALITY 


*You rise or fall on your personality. It plays a 
far greater part in success than knowledge. 

*Your personality is the sum of your habits. So, 
only as you improve your habits can you improve 
your personality. 
“Improve YOUR 
asset—with ‘‘The 


sonality—make it a greater 
rteau Daily Check-up on Per- 
sonal Habits.”” It shows you the halits which 
make a bad impression on others . . . which arouse 
antagonism and opposition . . . which handicap 
progress. It helps to correct such habits and meas 
ures your improvement. 

*Start the New Year with The Bartear 
Check-up! Send only $1.50, check or M.O., for 
YOUR set TODAY, and get a copy of our latest 
scientific Self-Analysis Chart FREE with your 
order. (Postage extra on c.o.d. orders.) 
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@ will they 
Come 


back 


The show of 1936 will soon 
have passed. The characters 
who have played for you.... 
the men and women who have 
made the news .... will have 
left the scene. If they come 
back in 1937, what roles will 
they play? 

Accurate news is at a premi- 
um in a world faced with many 
crises. Europe verges on the 
brink of war... . the Far East 
quivers between the onrushing 
impact of two mighty Empires 
....+ England prepares to defend 
her outposts of empire. 

News-WEEK makes a fetish 
of securing authenticated facts, 
in word and picture, through 
the patrol lines of a vigilant 
censorship . . . . dependable 
news far from the taint of prop- 
aganda, 

Get a front row seat for the 
exciting show of 1937. Sub- 
scribe to News-WEEK today, 
A special order coupon is pro- 
vided on page two for your 
convenience. 
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What do you think Russie is like—a mad menace—the 
hope of mankind—or something different from either? 
What do you really know? Around you are people who 
don't suspect the important part this’ mysterious” country 
plays in the world you live in; many people can't read 
between the lines of their daily paper. Can you? 
25c for 4 Months! 

Send us 25c. We'll send you the magazine, SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY ,for 4months. Tells :ruthfullythe What- 
Where-When-How and Why of the Lend o. -he Soviets. 
A fascinating American magazine, crammed with unusual 
pictures, rare photos, emazing stories, startling information. 
Just what you want—gives you the inside track on the 
march of time. Money back if not satisfied. 

Send 25c nowto SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Dept. D 
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than his accredited 60, started his four- 
teenth New York season for children. 
Within-a few hours, he was on the train 
for Baltimore to take up duties as direc- 
tor of that city’s symphony orchestra. 

Schelling never stays anywhere long 
without getting in touch with the young- 
sters of the community. When he ac- 
cepted his Baltimore post last year, 
he promptly squeezed a young people’s 
series into the budget. An immediate 
success, it brought more than a thou- 
sand children to the Lyric Theatre for 
each of five performances. In January 
he plans a second group. 

This year’s concerts will have similar 
treatment but different programs. New 
Yorkers, taking a musical trip around 
the world, made their first stop in Eng- 
land last week; Baltimoreans will learn 
about form and construction, hearing 
old French traditional dance music at 
their first gathering. ’ 

In each case, above the orchestra 
hangs a 20-by-16-foot screen on which 
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Schelling shows some of his 5,000 lan- 
tern slides to illustrate his talks. All 
over the world he has picked up prints 
and pictures of old and new instruments 
and portraits of old masters. If the 
children grow restive, they get a 
chance to join in a chorus. 

It’s a system his audiences like, and he 
enjoys reminiscing about his experi- 
ences. One little girl suggested to her 
mother: “If anything happened to 
Daddy, couldn’t you marry Uncle Ernest 
so we could have him for breakfast?” 

At the end of the season Schelling’s 
youthful students prepare elaborate 
notebooks on what they’ve learned. 
Hand-painted, illustrated with prints 
the youngsters have gathered through 
the year, some of them are works of art. 


Uncte: The nieces and nephews are 
lucky to have such a distinguished rela- 
tive. Schelling started his career in 
New Jersey as a child prodigy and be- 
came known as an eminent pianist. 





December 26, 1936 


Later, compositions such as “Victory 
Ball” won him another niche in music 
circles. 

“Symphonic music is the highest form 
of musical art,” Schelling says. With 
this belief, it was only natural that he 
should determine to encourage real ap- 
preciation among children. Although 
he gets as much fun out of the process 
as do his audiences, his motive is 
serious: to build up future generations 
of intelligent listeners and a potential 
army of subscribers for the bigger or- 
chestras. 

Musicians, as well as his family of 
youngsters, recognize Schelling’s ac- 
complishments. Last Summer, Fritz 
Kreisler, a friend of many years, showed 
his appreciation in a unique way. He 
cut to baton size a bow he had used in 
hundreds of concerts and had it banded 
with silver. He gave it to the con- 
ductor as a birthday present with the 
engraved greeting: “July 26, 1936. To 
Ernest from Fritz.” 








Revivats: This week the Metropolitan Opera began and 
ended its first week with revivals. For the diamond-studded 
first night, it revived the idea, dormant for 35 years, of open- 
ing with a Wagnerian opera—“Die Walkuere.” Saturday after- 
noon it resuscitated Saint-Saens’s oratorio-like “Samson et 


Dalila,’ not heard since 1927. 








Fledermaus.” 
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“Samson et Dalila,’ Dr. Herbert Graf—new stage director— 
said: “They are both superb artists.” 

To lighten a heavy diet, the American Ballet (above), official 
corps de ballet, presented a colorfully romantic version 0/ 
“The Bat,’ with music arranged from Johann Strauss’s “Die 


For “Die Walkuere” the Met played its trump card: Kirsten 
Flagstad (top left). As Bruennehilde, and later in the week as 
Isolde, she started the season right with sold-out houses. Of 
Gertrud Wettergren and Rene Maison singing the title roles in 


NBC continued its series of Saturday afternoon pickups 0/ 
entire productions. Marcia Davenport (top right), author-critic 
daughter of Alma Gluck Zimbalist, takes over the job of between- 


acts commentator. 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


BROADENS ITS FIELD 


PERHAPS you have wondered a little why the 
1937 Ford V-8 offers a choice of two engine 
sizes. The answer is simply that it brings the 
advantages of V-8 ownership within the reach 
of many more people. 

The new 60-horsepower V-8 engine, optional 
in several body types, makes possible a lower 
priced car with lower operating costs. it gives 
sood performance—with gasoline mileage so high 


that it creates an entirely new standard of 


economy in modern motor car operation. 


FOR I937 


The improved 85-horsepower V-8 engine pro- 
vides all the smooth speed and pick-up for which 
Ford cars are famous—with unusually low 
gasoline consumption. 

Two engine sizes. One big car. Brilliantly 
modern in appearance. With all-steel body .. . 
Easy-Action Safety Brakes ... and other im- 
provements in safety, corafort, quiet. Built of fine 
materials, to high precision standards, by well- 


paid workmen .. . and deservedly called 
“The Quality Car in the Low-price Field.” 
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~MODERN STYLE 


A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


ANG! Gouging, crushing—another 

ton of scrap iron is hurled into 3,000 
gallons of boiling acid, to be dissolved 
in the making of ferric chloride. The 
tank has been standing it 4 years, with- 
out a leak or a penny for repairs. 


Formerly all such tanks were made 
of wood—the only material that could 
begin to stand the punishment. But 
the wood soon leaked—wasting acid, 
endangering workers, causing constant 
repair expense until it had to be re- 
placed. 


Then Goodrich found a way to at- 
tach rubber to steel with an inseparable 
bond. Immediately the chemical in- 
dustry and a dozen more seized upon 
the discovery. Now chemical process, 
storage, steel pickling and plating tanks 
are made of sturdy steel, lined with 
Goodrich rubber som imes sheathed 
with brick. 


The special Goodrich bond never 
comes loose . . . and these Goodrich 
tanks never leak, need no repairs, and 
apparently will last indefinitely. Wher- 


ever Goodrich tanks are used, costs are 
cut, safety is increased, maintenance is 
saved, depreciation reduced to the 
minimum . .. typical results of the use 
of any Goodrich product—belting, 
hose, packing——because Goodrich re- 
search is constantly making every one 
of them a better product—a better 
value for industry. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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